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Multiplication 


The  X-Y  salesman  sold  a  vacuum 
cleaner  to  Mrs.  Jones. 

In  his  order  book  it  was  listed  as  one 
sale.  But  what  really  happened  was 
this: 

Mrs.  Jones  showed  Mrs.  Smith  her  new 
purchase,  pointing  out  its  selling  feat¬ 
ures.  Mrs.  Smith  told  Mrs.  Brown. 
And  Mrs.  Brown  recommended  X-Y  to 
Mrs.  White  as  the  best  cleaner  on  the 
market. 

From  one  buyer  a  group  of  buyers 
had  been  created.  One  sale  multiplied 
through  word-of-mouth  publicity,  had 
spread  into  an  endless  chain. 

There  you  have  the  principle  of  adver¬ 
tising.  For  advertising  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  individual  selling  multiplied. 
It  is  its  cumulative  force  that  makes 
it  the  dynamo  of  modern  business. 

Your  advertising  creates  a  specific  num¬ 
ber  of  buyers.  But  does  it  stif^  there? 


How  about  the  buyers  those  buyers 
create  for  you? 

You  may  make  a  fairly  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  direct  returns.  But  you 
can  only  begin  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  its  indirect  influence,  that  radiates 
far,  far  beyond  its  circumscribed  selling 
bounds.  And  you  can  no  more  shut 
off  that  tremendous  power  of  multi¬ 
plied  salesmanship  than  you  can 
bottle  up  Niagara  Falls. 

Consider  the  more  than  400,000  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
on  that  basis.  Visualize  the  direct 
returns  of  your  advertising  from  over 
1,200,000  buyers;  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  those  buyers  on  their 
friends— and  their  friends’  friends. 

Then— and  then  only— you  begin  to  get 
some  conception  of  the  multiplied 
selling  power  behind  the  circulation 
that  makes 
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Are  you  getting  a  fair  share  of 
New  England’s  orders?  There 
are  two  million  people  reading 
tlie  daily  newspapers  of  New 
England  every  day.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  your  name  and 
tlie  merits  of  your  merchandise. 
Are  you  using  these  dailies? 

Think  of  the  power  in  the 
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small  percentage  of  their  in¬ 
quiries  will  have  on  the  trade. 

Advertise  regularly  in  these  New 
England  dailies  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  thickest  and  orders  of 
all  kinds  most  plentiful. 


Government  Statements,  April  1,  1921. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statements,  April  1,  1921. 
4:Government  Statements,  October  1,  1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1,  1920, 
§Publishers’  Statement. 
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COL.  HOUSE 

is  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  the 

Public  Ledger 


which  is  reflected  in  the  high 
character  of  Public  Ledger 
Foreign  News. 


Col.  E.  M.  House  sailed  for 
Europe  recently.  This  is  his 
second  visit  to  old-world  cap¬ 
itals  as  a  member  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  the  Public  Ledger 
and  as  an  observer  and  advisor 
to  its  Foreign  News  Service. 

Col.  House  has  a  basis  for  in¬ 
side  knowledge  of  European 
affairs  such  as  is  possessed  by 
no  other  living  American,  and 


He  also  contributes  weekly  edi¬ 
torial  articles  on  international 
affairs. 


Through  the  Ledger  Syndicate 
newspapers  may  obtain  exclusive  city 
rights  to  the  Public  Ledger  Foreign 
Service  and  to  CoL  Housers  articles. 
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Hard  Times  are  not  coming 
— just  Soft  Times  going 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin” 
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half-million  copies 
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ClAL  REGULATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WARFARE 


’rotecting  the  Rights  of  Society  Means  the  Protection  of  Elmployers'  and  Workers  and  Leads  to 
Industrial  Peace — Right  To  Strike  Wholesome  and  Desirable. 


HE  tpirR  of  protest  as  expressed  in 

I  itrike  is,  on  the  whole,  wholesome 
ni  deiirshle.  It  has  been  an  instrument 
fpej;  social  service  and  has  directed 
luch  needed  attention  and  considera- 

II  toward  the  problems  and  wants  of 
t  workers  in  all  industries  and  com- 
wnilies.  Even  employers  who  have 
,*er  known  the  threat  of  strike  are, 
oaiciously  or  unconsciously,  influenced 
j  tlie  fear  of  it.  That  is  good. 

The  State  cannot  perform  these  func- 
j  -of  the  strike  through  any  court.  It 
L  not  always  have  vision.  The  his- 
of  English  laltor  legislation  and  the 
a  in  which  the  settlement  of  la- 
s  grievances  hy  the  State  languishes 
;  a  strike  is  threatened,  is  proof 
rl:  of  this  assertion.  Would  society 
.  r  progressed  as  it  has  i)rogrcssed  in 
:  relation  to  the  labor  problem  had  it 
:  been  for  the  nuisance  value  of  the 
r!'  In  the  battle  of  ideas,  laws  and 

■  standards  often  lag  far  behind 
.-liim  agitation.  The  policy  of 

1:  tendency  to  maintain  the  status  quo  r 
t-  is  stare  decisis.  They  tend  to  * 

■  pat.  but  it  is  no  time  for  industrial 

to  become  static.  There  are  too  i 
wrongs  on  both  sides.  t 

■  compulsory  arbitration  had  been  in-  i 

by  the  State  fifty  years  ago  and  1 
L■"■''ion  to  such  action  had  been  se-  i 
ic!  from  all  the  parties  in  interest,  is  t 
conceivable  that  either  the  State  or  i 
c  employer  would  have  been  so  con-  c 
Trate  of  the  rights  of  the  workers,  or  i 
c  welfare  legislation  would  have  ad-  i 
Co!  with  the  same  speed  ?  Would  not  i 
■f  been  dominant  and  controlling?  If  t 
!>  be  true  as  to  the  past,  may  it  not  t 
'  bold  some  hidden  significance  for  i 
(  future?  .\t  lea.st  the  possibility  i 
cl'i  give  us  pause.  s 

Some  Regul.vtiox  Is  Essexti.al 
is  not  to  say  that  all  regulation  of 
ct'  or  industrial  warfare  is  inexpe- 
'■  or  undesirable.  My  convictions 
:  just  tile  contrary.  The  objective  of 
T'  should  be  to  eliminate  premature, 
ci>sary  and  unjust  strikes  and  lock- 
i' without  closing  the  door  so  the  nse- 
c'S  of  the  strike  in  appropriate  cases 
>  last  resort.  The  time  has  arrived 
tr  society,  not  the  employers,  should 
“  out  where  its  proper  function  ends 
;  where  its  use  becomes  anti-social 

•  intolerable.  To  allow  men  to  fo- 

organize  and  maintain  strikes  and 
lor  any  and  all  purposes,  how- 

■  corrupt  and  oppressive,  is  indefen- 
•  lo  trust  to  mere  self-restraint  is 

•  Since  when  has  unchecked 
■ii^power  stopped  at  the  (lortals  of 

yustrial  warfare  must  not  become 
‘“•^ment  of  industrial  injustice, 
tnsl  justice  must  be  the  price  of 
peace.  It  is  in  line  with 
^  public  policy  to  permit  industrial 
Vs  for  the  correction  of  industrial 
"gi,  but  it  must  be  suppressed  when 


By  WALTER  GORDON  MERRITT 

Editorial  Note — In  the  economic  readjnstment  note  going  on  publishers  face  many 
trying  problems.  Last  year  it  teas  the  paper  shortage.  This  year  sees  the  tabor  issue 
t^aramount,  both  in  the  publishing  industry  and  throughout  alt  industry.  Is  the  defta- 
'ion  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  materials,  to  he  orderly^  or  wasteful  and  costly f  Are  roe 
to  hare  a  continuance  of  relations  between  publishers  and  employees  W'here  actual 
ilashing  has  been  at  a  minimum,  or  are  we  to  have  costly  strife  due  to  mistaken  vierv- 
boints  of  stubborn  employers  and  too  radical  labor  advocatesf  Editor  &  Publisher 
with  a  desire  to  he  helpful  has  sought  to  present  the  labor  situation  in  its  broadest  aspect: 
From  a  standpoint  of  all  society,  feeling  that  if  the  rights  of  all  society  are  upheld, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  employer  and  the  employee  alike  are  being  protected  in 
flieir  rights.  In  seeking  for  an  authority  to  present  the  labor  situation  on  these  broad 
lines  Editor  &  Publisher  turned  to  ll'alter  Gordon  Merritt,  Xcw  York  lawyer,  whose 
wide  experience  on  the  legal  side  of  labor  problems,  whose  painstaking  investigations 
in  the  field  of  industry,  and  whose  broad  sympathy  with  the  whole  subject,  fit  him 
specially  to  discuss  in  a  comprehensive  way  this  great  Question  of  the  hour.  For  the 
past  17  years  Mr.  Merritt  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  labor  question  and  has 
been  engaged  in  labor  litigation  as  counsel  for  employers  and  employees  before  numerous 
State  and  Federal  courts  throughout  the  country,  including  the  United  States  Supreme 
L  ourt.  These  cases  involved  fundamental  principles  of  great  importance  and  one  of 
the  most  important  was  the  famous  Danbury  Hatters'  cose.  He  recently  argued  the  case 
of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  vs.  Deering  before  the  United'  States  Supreme 
Court.  This  case  involved  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  whether  or  not 
those  provisions  have  legalised  the  secondary  boycott.  Mr.  Merritt  has  been  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  through  some  of  the  more  prominent  magasines, 
and  has  frequently  spoken  upon  many  phases  of  the  industrial  question.  His  views  are 
progressive  and  liberal  and  show  an  unusual  independence  of  thought  and  freedom  from 
prejudice.  He  believes  the  time  luss  come  when  public  opinion  should  be  clarified  as  to 
fundamentals  underlying  the  industrial  question,  if  an  impasse  between  capital  and  labor 
is  to  be  averted,  and  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  our  people  are  to  be 
preserved. 


it  aims  to  accomplish  results  contrary 
to  sound  social  policy. 

We  must  make  the  conduct  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  strikes  so  discouraging  and  futile 
and  other  methods  of  adjustment  so 
promising  and  attractive,  that  there  will 
he  a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  illegit¬ 
imate  strike.  If  we  should  not  send  men 
to  jail  for  striking,  we  can  at  least  de¬ 
prive  organizations  of  the  privileges  of 
organized  action  in  furtherance  of  the 
illegitimate  strike.  In  this  way  the  prop 
and  mainstay  of  effective  industrial  war¬ 
fare  may  be  knocked  out  from  under 
the  illegitimate  strike.  We  should  clip 
the  wings  of  organized  activities  seeking 
unfair  and  oppressive  ends  and  place 
power  and  privilege  behind  them  when 
standing  for  industrial  peace  and  justice. 


In  defining  illegitimate  strikes  we  may 
safely  apply  tests  which  have  their  fa¬ 
miliar  counterpart  in  other  fields  of  hu¬ 
man  conflict.  Out  of  the  struggle  of  man 
for  law  and  order,  in  all  his  relations 
there  emerges  a  moral  code  which  is  just 
as  applicable  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order  in  industry  as  it  is  to  national  and 
international  government.  If  we  hew  to 
these  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  we 
will  leave  the  strike  substantially  unim¬ 
paired  as  a  weapon  of  last  resort  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  workers  in  private 
industry,  and  will  only  condemn  strikes 
which  violate  the  principles  of  the  best 
labor  leaders.  Let  us  enumerate : 

1.  Strikes  which  violate  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  democracy  by  trying  to 


We  must  make  the  conduct  of 
illegitimate  strikes  so  discouraging 
and  futile  and  other  methods  of  ad¬ 
justment  so  promising  and  attractive, 
that  there  will  be  a  gradual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  such  actions — Walter  Gordon 
Merritt, 


substitute  government  by  strike  for  gov¬ 
ernment  by  ballot. 

2.  Strikes  which  unduly  injure  the 
general  public,  which  in  military  war  we 
call  civilians. 

3.  Strikes  against  neutrals. 

4.  Strikes  without  first  exhausting  the 
resources  of  diplomacy. 

5.  Strikes  in  violation  of  agreements. 

6.  Strikes  in  violation  of  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  award. 

7.  Strikes  where  arbitration  is  avail¬ 
able. 

8.  Strikes  against  liberty. 

Strikes  .Ag.mxst  Democr.vqv 

Strikes  to  control  or  influence  political 
action,  such  as  are  so  common  in  Europe 
are  just  beginning  here,  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated.  They  are  acts  of  revolution,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
lay  the  ax  at  the  very  root  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  By  their  very  nature  they  con¬ 
stitute  an  attempt  at  dictation  by  the 
proletariat  and  an  overthrow  of  the  or¬ 
derly  processes  of  government  by  bal¬ 
lot.  Coercing  government  action  by 
threats  of  organized  strikes  differs  not 
in  principle  from  the  methods  of  distin¬ 
guished  usurpers  in  history,  who  sur¬ 
rounded  the  legislative  hall  with  troops 
and  invited  the  body  to  proceed.  There 
is  no  room  for  such  resort  to  force, 
either  economic  or  military,  in  a  free 
country  where  self-government  prevails. 
The  world  is  not  safe  for  democracy 
until  the  tendency  toward  political  strikes 
shall  perish.  Here,  as  in  other  walks  of 
life,  the  rule  of  reason  must  not  yield  to 
the  rule  of  force ;  government  by  ballot 
must  not  yield  to  government  by  strikes. 

Goverxmental  Employes 

The  employment  condition*  of  gov- 
emmentel  employes  also  constitute  a 
political  question,  to  be  determined  by 
political  processes  and  not  by  economic 
power.  A  man’s  relation  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be  determined  by  war¬ 
fare.  Admitting,  as  is  true,  that  the 
government  is  often  slow  in  giving 
proper  consideration  to  the  needs  of  its 
employees,  the  remedy  is  not  in  an 
abandonment  of  the  fundamentsJ  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  but  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  adequate  machinery  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  which  the  interested  parties 
will  always  find  prompt  and  easy  access. 

In  all  warfare  the  conscience  of  civili¬ 
zation  declares  for  a  decent  regard  for 
the  rights  and  comfort  of  civilians.  In 
military  war  it  finds  expression  in  rules 
for  the  protection  of  unfortified  towns 
and  non-fighting  citizens.  In  economic 
warfare  the  extreme  dependence  of  our 
people  on  the  uninterrupted  operation  of 
certain  parts  of  our  economic  machine  is 
such  that  no  squabble  between  small 
sections  of  society  can  be  permitted  to 
interfere. 

A  few  other  lines  of  activity,  such  as 
the  production  of  light,  heat,  power  and 
fuel  and  the  operation  of  street  rail- 
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ways,  also  present  strong  argument  for 
intervention,  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
tr>  go  cautiously  and  not  to  embark  in 
fields  where  public  need  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  not  compelling.  An  anti-strike  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  March.  1920.  and  in  addition  to 
the  activities  we  have  named,  included 
hospitals,  funeral  establishments,  and  in¬ 
dustries  involving  public  health. 

A  coal  strike  tying  up  all  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  this  country,  if  protracted, 
would  of  course  carry  with  it  all  the 
dangers  which  accompany  a  railroad 
strike,  but  in  coal  production  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  differentiate  the 
situation.  .X  coal  strike  will  not  bring 
suffering  as  quickly  as  a  railroad  strike 
because  there  is  always  on  hand  some 
margin  of  supply.  One-third  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  produced  in  non-union 
mines,  which,  in  our  last  coal  strike 
were  not  seriously  affected.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  and  organized  labor  should 
choose  between  a  policy  which  will  main¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  number  of  our  mines 
free  from  union  control  or  a  policy  which 
prohibits  coal  strikes  altogether. 

Street  railway  strikes  have  been  a 
cause  of  much  suffering,  hut  their  evil 
consequences  arc  not  comparable  to 
strikes  on  railroads  and  in  coal  produc¬ 
tion.  Strikes  affecting  lighting  and  pow¬ 
er.  if  successful,  can  be  serious,  but  we 
have  suffered  little  from  them,  as  yet, 
and  will  probably  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  cope  with  them  because  of  the 
wherever  public  interests  are  involved. 

On  the  whole,  is  it  not  best  at  the  out¬ 
set  to  limit  .such  a  hold  experiment  as 
strike  prohibition  and  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  of  conditions  of  employment  to 
the  more  urgent  fields  of  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  and  possible  lucl  production? 
One  move  in  this  direction  of  control 
would  promote  self-restraint  and  moder¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  organized  labor 
wherever  public  interests  are  involved. 

Mob.sl  Code  in  Priv.ste  Ixdvstry 

In  pursuing  our  moral  code  for  in¬ 
dustrial  warfare,  we  now  pass  from  the 
limited  field  of  special  public  interests, 
where  strife  must  at  all  times  give  way 
to  orderly  adjudication,  and  enter  the 
field  of  private  industry,  where  State 
interference  on  such  a  broad  scale  is 
not  expedient.  Rut  it  is  to  the  field  of 
private  industry  that  the  remainder  of 
our  moral  Code  is  particularly  applicable. 
This  code  is  designed  to  protect  society 
against  unwarranted  and  premature 
strikes  and  to  regularize  and  minimize 
industrial  warfare  without  retarding  the 
advancement  of  industrial  justice.  It 
recognizes  that  the  original  conception 
and  sanction  of  the  strike,  looked  upon  it 
as  a  weapon  of  last  resort  against  an 
uncompromising  employer  in  private  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  condemns  its  use  under 
all  other  circumstances. 

Rut  he  would  be  chimerical  indeed 
who  thought  it  possible  to  outlaw  all 
strikes  in  private  industry  which  violated 
the  Code.  The  promotion  of  the  ideal 
must  be  found  in  a  middle  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme  of  strike  prohibition 
and  the  equally  intolerable  extreme  of 
no  regulation.  In  private  industry  ille¬ 
gitimate  strikes  should  not  themselves 
l>e  made  illegal,  hut  their  organized  pro¬ 
motion  and  support  should  be  •made 
illegal.  That  is.  within  the  limit  of  ex¬ 
pediency  and  practicability  if  its  enforce¬ 
ment  is  left  to  civil  remedies  and  is  not 
made  the  occasion  of  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Such  a  law  would  not  encounter 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  law.  for  it  would  constitute  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  for  men  to  strike  singly 
or  collectively  even  as  against  these  fun¬ 
damental  principles.  It  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  violation  of  the  law.  but  not  the 
criminal  law.  for  the  members  or  repre¬ 
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sentatives  of  any  organization  to  put  the 
union  machinery  in  motion  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fomenting  or  maintaining  such  a 
.strike.  Thus  it  would  be  made  illegal  to 
further  such  strikes  by  voting  on  them 
at  union  meetings,  by  exhorting  men  to 
quit  work,  or  to  continue  on  strike,  by 
stationing  union  pickets,  or  by  paying 
strike  benefits. 

.Affirmative  acts  of  aggression  like 
these  are  capable  of  legal  rcstrrfint,  while 
the  mere  passive  act  of  refusing  to  work 
is  beyond  legal  control.  A'ou  cannot 
compel  a  man  to  work  effectively  when 
he  is  determined  not  to  do  so.'*  but  you 
can  prevent  him  from  performing  those 
affirmative  acts  which  arc  so  essential 
if  he  is  to  organize  and  maintain  a  group 
of  his  fellows  into  a  similar  attitude. 
That  is  where  the  law  can  step  in  and 
exercise  a  large  measure  of  control  and 
minimize  illegitimate  dislocations  of  in¬ 
dustry.  but  all  attempts  of  this  nature 
must  he  based  on  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  e.xtent  to  which  the  various  ac¬ 
tivities  involved  are  .susceptible  of  legal 
restraint. 

Experience  has  taught  us  much  in  this 
direction  if  we  only  have  the  wisdom 
and  courage  to  apply  it.  Certain  classes 
of  sympathetic  strikes,  which  arc  clearly 
illegal  have  been  easily  broken  up  by  the 
injunction.  The  boycott  has  been  largely 
controlled  by  it.  Mr.  Gompers  rightly 
.says  you  cannot  compel  him  to  buy  a 
Danbury  hat.  just  as  everybody  agrees 
you  cannot  by  law  compel  a  freeman  to 


fare.  The  coercive  power  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  being  sanctioned  by  law  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  fair  balance  of 
power  in  economic  bargaining,  cannot  be 
justified  as  a  means  of  injuring  an  em¬ 
ployer  when  the  end  sought  is  beyond 
his  control. 


Where,  after  voluntary  iubmiuio,L 
both  side*,  an  arbitration  awarii  L 
been  made,  no  labor  union  should 
to  maintain  industrial  warfare  to  Mra, 
condition*  conflicting  with  the  a«>-i 
The  cause  of  voluntary  arbitiatio*  ^ 
never  be  advanced  until  this  he  imi 
the  law  of  the  land. 


Strikes  ix  \'ioi..\tio.\  of  .Agreements 

A  strike  cannot  be  justified  except  as 
e  la-t  resort  after  all  methods  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  adjustment  have  failed. 
War  should  never  be  entered  upon  until 
the  resource*  of  diplomacy  are  ex- 
hauited.  To  call  strikes  in  advance  of 
negotiations  may  be  the  wanton  and 
malicious  infliction  of  injury,  as  nego¬ 
tiations  may  prove  them  to  be  avoid¬ 
able. 


If  employee  representation,  or  any 
other  kind  of  agency  for  the  adjustment 
of  grievances,  exists  in  the  factory,  that 
machinery  must  he  exhausted  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  resort  to  the  wasteful 
and  coercive  action  of  a  strike.  Such  a 
rule  was  adopted  as  a  governmental 
standard  by  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
now  hy  the  Railroad  Board.  Xo  juris¬ 
diction  will  be  taken  of  a  case  while  the 
men  are  on  strike. 

Therefore  strikes  to  enforce  demands 
where  they  have  not  first  been  presented 
to  the  employer  and  a  reasonable  time 
given  for  their  consideration,  must  be 
included  in  the  class  of  illegitimate 
strikes  which  no  respectable  labor  union 
should  desire  to  support.  That  is  the 
idea  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes 
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^UIT  talking  and  get  down  to  business.**  will  be  the  slogan  of  the  nation  in 
very  short  time.  There  has  been  too  much  talk  and  too  little  constructive 
planning.  Only  the  business  man  who  plans  properly  today  will  be  ready 
when  the  rush  comes  tomorrow,  but  make  your  plans  and  include  means  of  starting 
the  business  currents  your  way  now. 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast  has  been  going  up  and  down  the  country  telling  mer* 
chants  and  manufacturers  how  to  improve  business  now.  He  has  written  about 
his  plans  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  that  will  be  one  of  the  dollar  value 
articles  that  will  appear  next  week. 

Alec  E.  Oakes  in  another  article  gives  clear  and  practical  information  on  how 
Britons  differ  from  Americans  as  advertising  prospects  and  explains  how  to  reach 
each. 


T.  J.  Young  tells  about  the  workings  of  a  Merchandising  Department  and  the 
service  it  can  render  the  manufacturer. 

**Looking  a  Boston  Gift  Horse  in  the  Mouth**  is  the  story  of  a  rebate  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  through  free  art  and  cuts  that  reaches  the  staggering  total  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

**What  Kansas  Editors  Are  Doing  For  Their  Communities'*  is  a  story  of  con¬ 
structive  journalism  that  will  interest  every  newspaper  man. 

There  will  also  be  "Hunches**  for  editors  and  "Promotion  Ideas**  for  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  circulation  managers  among  the  other  valuable  offerings  in 
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work,  but  the  boycotts  of  the  I''e(leration 
are  reduced  to  impotency  by  ;ui  injunc¬ 
tion  which  stays  all  machinery  for  its 
advertisement  and  enforcement.  The 
unorganized  refusal  to  buy  is  as  innocu¬ 
ous  as  the  unorganizeil  quitting  of  work 
usually  is.  If  organized  support  and 
direction  of  illegitimate  and  anti-social 
strikes  can  he  suppressed,  much  would  be 
accf'mplished. 

With  these  important  considerations 
kept  clearly  before  us — for  this  is  a 
difficult  and  technical  subject — let  us 
consider  the  remaining  points  of  our 
moral  code  as  apjilied  particularly  to 
private  industry. 

Sympathetic  strikes  which  directly 
injure  those  against  whom  the  strikers 
have  no  grievance  should  not  be  tole¬ 
rated.  A*  was  said  by  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  ‘‘Sympathetic 
strikes  are  only  permissible  when  revo¬ 
lution  is  permissible.” 

.A  nation  which  was  aroused  as  was 
this  nation  hy  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  and  the  interference  with  neutral 
commerce,  should  not  hesitate  to  protect 
neutral  employees  from  industrial  war- 


.Act.  the  Colorado  Law  and  similar  pro¬ 
visions  which  forbid  strikes  pending  the 
investigation  and  the  publication  of  find¬ 
ings  by  a  governmental  tribunal.  It  is 
believed  that  such  agencies  not  only  help 
public  opinion  to  function  but  furnish  an 
Opportunity  for  cooler  judgment  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

Before  Presenting  Griev.vnces 
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President  Wilson  has  well 
“There  is  one  thing  we  should  do 
are  true  champions  of  arbitratioa,  | 
should  make  all  arbitral  awardi  |i^£  I 
ments  of  record  by  a  court  of  U«j  1  ra. 
order  that  their  interpretation  and  a 
forcement  may  lie,  not  with  one  of  ii  "I 
parties  to  the  arbitration,  but  witli 
impartial  and  authoritative  tribuniL’ 

Where  .Arbitr.\tion  is  .Av.ximu  ‘'J 

there  is  much  also  to  be  said  in 
of  restrictions  on  industrial  \var:.£r.-!!:-ir 
where  the  party  to  whom  grievances;- 
jiresented  is  willing  to  leave  the  i 
to  a  quasi-goveriimental  tribunal.  W 
the  tribunal  of  reason  is  available  ;-, 
is  little  justification  for  resort  to  j- 
bunal  of  force.  It  is  certainly  a  s. 
moral  proposition  that  the  liberty  oi 
ganized  labor  to  interfere  with  In;- 
should  not  be  as  great  against  an : 
(iloyer  who  is  willing  to  arbitrate  as' 
against  an  emiiloyer  who  is  uncn 


Mr. 


“.\uto 
while,' 
TC  th( 


misnig. 

Here,  then,  would  he  the  prcdica: 
of  any  union  which  was  honestly  Mr 
to  better  the  conditions  of  its  mwrjecarae 
If  the  employer  were  willing  to  artc 
the  demands,  the  union  would  have 
opportunity  of  having  them  passed  ;; 
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Where  an  emiiloyer  has  entered  into 
a  reasonable  agreement  with  a  labor 
union,  or  with  his  employees  individually 
or  collectively,  organized  industrial  war¬ 
fare  should  not  be  waged  against  him 
for  conditions  which  violate  that  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  wrong  not  only  to  violate  an 
agreement  hut  for  a  third  party  know¬ 
ingly  to  induce  a  violation  of  agreement. 
It  is  doubly  wrong  for  responsible  la¬ 
bor  unions  to  use  the  power  and  strength 
of  their  organization  to  make  such 
wrongs  effective  and  profitable.  In  Eng¬ 
land  a  commission  considered  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  forbidding  the  payment  of 
strike  benefits  where  the  strike  was  in 
violation  of  contract,  and  in  character¬ 
istic  English  fashion  deciilcd  not  to 
press  the  point. 


by  a  disinterested  tribunal  or  oner 
in  the  very  doubtful  alternative  of ' 
ducting  a  losing  strike  with  the  is 
ment  and  the  courts  against  it. 

If  the  employer  accepted  arliiir: 
public  opinion  would  favor  eiir. 
action  by  the  -State  to  keep  the  , . 

within  boinids.  and  if  the  employet'J*’ 
fused  to  arbitrtite.  public  opinion 
be  with  the  strikers.  Under  such 
stances,  would  not  most  unions  leat 
choose  the  more  peaceful  method ; 
would  not  the  legislation  prove  of  £; 
advantage  to  the  workers,  the  enij  .- 
and  the  public? 

Strikes  Ag.-\inst  Liberty 

Strikes  to  enforce  a  closed  shop: : 
are  strikes  against  human  liberty, 
may  argue  about  it.  and  philosophers: 
write  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  J- 
the  debate  is  closed,  there  is  no  cvr-J 
ing  the  proposition  that  a  nationals 
shop  policy  enforced  by  industrial: 
fare  is  incompatible  with  the  rrir 
of  liberty.  Labor  unions  are 
societies  as  unrestricted  in  the  cl;  ’ 
their  members  as  any  college  fnt " 

To  make  membership  in  such  soci- 
condition  of  employment,  and  toe' 
that  policy  hy  the  coercion  of  str  e 
it  became  a  prevailing  condition,  ■' 
constitute  a  menace  to  our  political  Ae  bu.si 
economic  safety.  r  \ew 

The  closed  shop  as  it  may  fT  ■  tbe 
naturally  and  voluntarily,  is  quit*  I'll  e  ve 
ferent  thing  from  the  compulsory 
shop.  A  compulsory  closed  shop  py 
is  an  obstruction  to  the  operao*  “Busii 
moral  restraint.  It  seek*  the  e:-  ^  j 

ment  of  a  single  national  unioi  for  ';  „ 
industry,  with  which  society  »o^  . 

employer  are  obliged  to  deal  i-p 

of  the  misdeeds  or  stupidity  of- 
union.  The  good  and  bad  unioiu^  -  Sou 
alike. 

.As  soon  as  society  tolerates  the  ■  p -  “•‘x 
that  a  man  shall  not  pur.sue  his  s  w 
except  he  be  a  merrjber  of  a  I'ar'  ' 
union,  and  that  an  industry  will  nM  ai 
allowed  to  function  except  through ' 
union  it  artificially  protects  that  c  ^ 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  rewarii ^  i 
punisl  ment  and  removes  all 

for  good  conduct.  If  unions  are  to  m 

gross  hy  service  rather  than  by 

and  society  is  to  furnish  an  incentire  ng 

(Continued  on  page  H) 
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PRICES  AND  AID  FOR  EUROPE  conditions  abroad  and  more  long  term  slaughtering  of  prices  and  great  losses 

_ _ _ _ _ _  credits  for  them  here.  It  must  be  oh-  and  great  shortage  of  new  orders  after 

vious  tliat  while  conditions  remain  un-  a  lapse  of  time.  There  will  be  periods 
stable  there  they  must  continue  unstable  of  production  to  restore  manufactured 
here.  More,  that  unless  .something  is  goods  to  a  depleted  market,  then  periods 
done  to  improve  present  conditions  in  of  liquidation  as  goods  are  disposed  of, 
Kuropean  countries  they  will  result  in  and  so  on,  the  periods  rotating  and  the 
further  disturbances  of  political  power,  frequency  of  turnover  fluctuating.  This 
in  further  armament,  increased  ta.xes  condition  will  obtain,  in  my  opinion,  for 
and  social  and  labor  unrest  that  will  from  three  to  five  years, 
put  hack  for  years  Europe’s  ability  to  "Do  not  misunderstand  me,  however, 
absorb  our  surplus.  I  am  far  from  feeling  that  it  will  mean 

"It  is  apparent  that  we  must  interest  business  stagnation  or  failure  for  every 
ourselves  in  aiding  Europe  to  recover  one.  Ours  is  a  great  country.  There 
her  prosperity,  so  that  she  will  be  able  sre  opportunities  in  bad  times  as  well  as 
to  buy  in  the  .American  market.  To  do  i'>  good  times,  and  the  wise  merchant 
this  we  must  buy  from  Europe,  because  >s  able  to  steer  a  successful  course  in 
only  as  Europe  can  sell  to  us  and  to  either. 

other  countries  can  she  get  the  means  It  seemed  quite  natural  here  to  intro- 
to  buy  from  us.  .And  if  Europe  cannot  diice  the  subject  of  buying  by  the  pub- 
take  our  surplus  other  countries  cannot,  ‘>''‘1  the  trend  of  prices, 
for  they  are  dependent  upon  what  they  Public  Still  C.autious 

can  sell  to  Europe  for  the  money  with  , 

which  to  buv  from  us.  To  sum  up;  .  cautiously. 

said  Mr.  hilene,  and  will  continue  to 
M.\xy  Cogent  Re.\sons  buy  cautiously  until  conditions  become 

“1.  The  United  States  has  large  "’"'’e  stable.  People  are  supplying  their 
surpluses  on  hand  and  a  huge  surplus  ss  they  feel  that  prices  are  fair, 

producing  ability  ‘"cy  are  wondering  if  what  they  buy 

"11.  Unless  these  surpluses  can  be  offered  to  them  at  a 

e.xported  there  must  be  super-compe-  price  tomorrow.  The  trend  of 

tion  in  the  United  States  with  the  re-  I’'’jccs  is  downward. 
sult,ant  loss  of  living  profits,  the  shut-  Let  s  review  this  price  situation  a 
ting  down  of  production,  reduction  of  prices 

wages  and  salaries  and  labor,  social  unreasonably  high.  The  public 

and  political  disturbances.  stopped  buying.  The  pro- 

“111.  Our  surpluses  can  be  e.xport-  raw  material,  the  manufac- 

ed  only  if  we  can  grant  long  term  J^^ber  and  the  retailer  all 


erity  and  Depression  Will  Alternate  for  Long  Period,  Says 
Diton  Merchant — Waste  Elimination,  Advertising,  Service 
To  Public  and  Export  Trade  Only  Will  Bring  Stability 


By  WALTER  SAMMIS 

Edward  A.  pairing  and  remodeling  that  must  be 
let!  me  wel-  attended  to.  There  has  been  delay  on 
New  York  public  works,  roads  and  buildings,  that 
by  appoint-  must  be  caught  up,  and  the  railroads  are 
of  the  per-  in  urgent  need  of  an  unusually  large 
.s  made  the  amount  of  work  upon  roads,  bridges 
Jilt  store  in  and  equipment.  Funds  are  ample  for  it 
large  retail  all.  once  the  present  obstacles  are  over¬ 
come.  That’s  why  I  say  business  condi- 
iioticed  sev-  tions  are  basically  sound, 
g  my  cloth-  “But  good  business  bas  been  inter- 
when  I  left  fered  with  because  we  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  bilge  surplus  of  both  raw  mater- 
s  been  gen-  ials  and  manufactured  goods.  During 
me.”  I  re-  tlu-’  '^ur  facilities  for  production 

were  vastly  increased  and  we  are  now 
black  pipe  able  to  turn  out  much  more  than  the 
s  mouth  to  country  can  consume.  * 
a  working  "It  obvious  that  until  these  surpluses 
can  be  e.xported  we  cannot  have  stable 
lat  once  in  business  conditions.  In  tbe  meantime — 
ber  the  niiis-  I  'uean  until  other  countries  can  and  will 
n  thev  first  I'uy  our  goods — the  very  knowledge  that 
in  the  roads  "’c  cannot  export  our  surplus  production 
lod  deal  of  acts  as  a  drag  on  business.  It  tends  to 
ig  then,  and  super-competition  wdthin  our  own  bord- 
s  obnoxious  ers  for  the  disposal  of  goods  without 
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'*Buy  from  Europe  or 
Europe  cannot  buy  from 
America/*  says  Edward  A. 
Filene,  who  visions  all 
countries  uniting  in  co> 
operative  tariffs  for  world- 
wide  prosperity. 
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cannot  pass  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  their  manufactured  products  they 
cannot  buy  our  products  from  us. 

“To  my  thinking  the  tariff  laws  pro¬ 
posed  will  be  found  after  a  few  months 
to  be  ineffective.  Further,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  United  States  must  get 
together  with  other  countries  and  make 
tariff  arrangements  that  will  be  co-op¬ 
erative  and  mutually  helpful  in  their 
effect. 

"Just  one  instance  of  the  necessity  for 
that.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Vienna  a  few  days  ago.  In 
it  he  spoke  of  automobile  trucks.  After 
buying  the  material  for  manufacturing 
automobiles,  he  said,  at  the  extraordin¬ 
arily  high  figures  necessary  to  pay,  with 
currency  depreciated  to  1-40  of  its  pre¬ 
war  value,  he  found  export  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  shut  off  by  a  tariff  of  85 
per  cent  placed  upon  their  import  by 
those  other  countriess.  How  can  this 
business  be  handled  in  these  circum¬ 
stances?  The  same  is  true  of  other 
products.  We’ve  got  to  consider  other 
countries  when  we  make  our  tariff  laws 
or  they  can’t  sell  to  us  and  so  can’t  buy 
from  us. 

Need  Rapid  Turnover 

"You  ask  what  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  retail  business  today?  Let’s 
apply  that  to  all  business.  First  is  rapid 
turnover.  We  have  been  running  with 
a  business  machine  that  was  calculated 
to  travel  only  on  a  level.  Now  we  have 
to  use  a  machine  that  will  climb  the 
hills  to  good  times  and  descend  safely 
into  the  valleys  of  bad  times.  That  ma¬ 
chine  is  rapid  tournover. 

“If  every  individual  business  could 
turn  over  its  stock  every  day  the  danger 
would  be  less.  It  can’t  be  done,  of 
course.  Still,  it  is  worth  mentioning. 
But  the  quicker  the  turnover  the  greater 
the  measure  of  safety  and  the  further 
the  business  progress. 

“Second,  we  must  eliminate  waste. 
Very  many  of  our  pre.sent  methods  of 
production  and  of  distribution  are  waste¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme.  We  usually  try  to 
remedy  this  by  reducing  wages,  instead 
of  really  conquering  the  labor  waste. 
This  makes  for  friction  with  working 
men  and  reduces  the  mass-buying  power 
of  the  country. 

“Then  there  is  the  waste  in  manage¬ 
ment.  Many  of  us  executives  have 
grown  fat  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  We  are  like  athletes  out  of  train¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  to 
their  utmost ;  our  utmost  doesn’t  amount 
to  enough. 

“We  must  get  ourselves  into  shape  to 
make  the  business  struggle  of  our  lives, 
and  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get 
after  the  wasteful  practices  that  have 
grown  up  on  a  seller’s  market. 

Spirit  of  Service 

“Mention  of  another  necessity  of  the 
day  will  sound  cither  theoretical  or  too 
altruistic,  but  it  is  really  sound  and 
vital.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  service  MUST  PRE¬ 
VAIL  IN  AU.  OUR  BUSINESS  DEALINGS.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  must  be  put  into  con- 
‘itant  aiiplication.  Wanting  to  serve  is 
not  sufficient.  .Mmost  every  business 
man  wants  to  be  good.  Every  father 
wants  to  be  good  to  his  children,  also. 
But  wanting  is  not  enough.  Simply  lov¬ 
ing  one’s  children  won’t  help  them  and 
may  injure  them.  \  father  has  to  think 
hard  and  work  mighty  hard  to  really 
serve  his  children.  Just  so  a  business 
man  has  to  work  mighty  hard  to  serve 
his  people. 

“Af.  business  men  we  have  to  accept 
the  basic  proposition  that  we  have 
no  right  to  make  a  profit  unless  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  we  also  serve  the  community. 

“We  must  approach  every  question  of 
business  from  this  standpoint.  Thor¬ 
oughly  applied  this  principle  will  make 


us  fight  waste,  will  strengthen  our  weak¬ 
nesses  and  wipe  out  the  anarchistic  spirit 
of  getting  all  we  can  while  the  getting  is 
good.  Gradually  reduction  of  prices 
coupled  with  the  will  to  serve  is  sure 
to  create  the  good  will  that  makes  for 
good,  progressive  business  and  economic 
safety. 

“If  this  spirit  is  applied  to  business 
generally  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
the  greatest  factor  in  reducing  our  costs 
to  a  point  where  we  can  meet  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  competition  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  next 
ten  years  while  Europe  is  struggling 
with  the  necessity  for  paying  the  interest 
and  the  principal  of  her  huge  war  debts 
and  of  rebuilding  and  reorganizing  her¬ 
self. 

.Advertising  Essential 

“In  considering  means  for  reducing 
costs  advertising  must  not  be  lost  to 
sight.  Too  many  executives  when 
forced  to  reduce  expenses  reach  out 
first  for  the  advertising  appropriation. 
They  are  apt  to  think  that  cutting  it 
will  be  a  way  to  get  over  a  hard  task. 
It  is  not.  It  is  no  more  a  means  for 
doing  a  difficult  job  than  it  would  be  for 
a  man  to  try  to  avoid  one  by  going  to 
sleep  and  forgetting  it.  He  wakes  up 
to  find  his  task  still  there,  and  usually 
more  difficult  than  it  was  before  he  sank 
into  slumber. 

“One  big  way  to  reduce  costs  is  to 
reduce  overhead.  That  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  increasing  output,  and  good 
publicity  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
achievement.  Advertising  resolves 
itself  into  a  public  service,  obvi¬ 
ously,  then,  since  it  centers  upon  out¬ 
put.  increases  it  and  so  is  bound  to 
reduce  overhead.  It  tends  to  reduce 
prices  and  liberate  men  for  necessary 
work. 

“I  know  it  seems  rather  hard  to  talk 
about  liberating  men  when  there  is  so 
much  unemployment,  but  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  today  who  are  in  wrong 
places,  or  out  of  work,  who  will  find 
themselves  properly  located  when  the 
export  situation  is  cleared  up;  in  jobs 
where  they  can  win  big  for  themselves 
and  their  country. 

“Meantime,  business  men_who  are 
equipped  with  the  goods  that  the  public 
demands,  who  are  supplied  with  the  will 
and  the  courage  to  succeed  through  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public,  must  make  themselves 
known  through  their  product  in  ever 
widening  circles.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  adver¬ 
tise.  Advertising  makes  for  mass  selling 
as  well  as  mass  producing.” 

Won’t  Prohibit  Dentist*’  Ads 

L.ansing,  Mich.,  May  1. — The  House 
of  Representatives  has  killed  the  Bolt 
bill,  designed  to  prohibit  dentists  from 
advertising.  Senator  Arthur  J.  Bolt,  of 
Muskegon,  father  of  the  bill,  is  himself 
a  dentist,  _ 

Join  Business  Publishers 

The  York  Business  Puhlishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  membership  the 
following  publications;  El  Comercio, 
Ingenieria  Internacional.  Export  Trade, 
Dress  Essentials,  Corset  &  Underwear 
Review. _ 

Missouri  Paper  is  75 

The  Liberty  Tribune,  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  western  Missouri,  celebrated 
its  75th  birthday  anniversary  recently, 
Irving  Gilmer,  has  owned  the  Tribune 
for  many  years. 

McCurdy  With  Conover-Mooney 

Charles  McCurdy  has  become  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  Conover-Mooney  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agency,  Chicago.  He  has  been  with 
Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald. 


GET  PEOPLE  TO  THINK  IN  of  printing  and  issuing  them. 


TERMS  OF  PEACE 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  Says  Foreign 
Correspondents’  Duties  are  as 
Important  as  Those  of  an 
Ambassador 

Sir  -Auckland  Geddes,  British  Ambas¬ 
sador,  was  the  guest  of  honor  of  the 
.Association  of  Foreign  Press  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  United  States  at  a 
luncheon  given  at  the  Bankers’  Club, 
.April  23,  when  Percy  S.  Bullen,  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  London,  president  of 
the  Association,  was  toastmaster. 

Sir  Auckland  spoke  of  the  immense 
service  which  the  press  could  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  process  of  reconstruction 
and  healing  after  the  war  and  suggested 
to  the  numerous  editors  and  newspaper¬ 
men  present  that  thoughts  of  peace 
rather  than  strife  should  be  featured  in 
the  public  press.  In  the  opinion  of 
Sir  .Auckland  the  correspondents  of  the 
United  States  abroad  and  of  foreign 
countries  in  .America  have  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  not  less  important  in  its  way  than 
those  of  an  .Ambassador  in  the  sense 
they  are  charged  not  only  to  send  the 
news  hut  to  interpret  the  sentiment  of 
one  country  to  another. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  times 
said  Sir  .Auckland  is  to  get  the  people 
to  think  in  terms  of  peace  and  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  and  this  duty  he  sug¬ 
gested  was  in  line  with  the  fact  that  in 
his  opinion  there  is  not  a  country  on 
earth  today  whose  people  want  to  fight 
another  country. 

Percy  S.  Bullen  described  the  work  of 
the  .Assf«:iation  in  co-operating  with  the 
United  States  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation  during  the  war  and  mentioned 
that  the  membership  had  increased  from 
twenty  in  1914  to  fifty-five  in  1921,  repre¬ 
senting  the  leading  papers  of  Europe  and 
South  .America  and  Japan.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  he  said,  were  also 
represented.  He  described  the  member¬ 
ship  as  a  “League  of  Nations  in  minia¬ 
ture  without  restrictions  or  reservations 
imposed  by  any  legislative  body.” 

Other  speakers  were  Melville  Stone ; 
P.  Whitwell  Wilson,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  -Association ;  Sir  John  Foster 
Fraser  and  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  vice 
president. 

In  addition  to  the  members  present 
were  the  consuls  general  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  France  and  Japan ;  also  Sir  George 
Foster,  Canadian  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  of 
the  -Associated  Press ;  Clark  Howell,  -At¬ 
lanta  Con.stitution ;  Elbert  H.  Baker. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  D.  E.  Town. 
Chicago  Evening  Post;  Frank  P.  Mac- 
Lennan,  Topeka  State  Journal;  Colonel 
Charles  .A.  Rook.  Pittsburgh  Dispatch; 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  News : 
Calvin  Cobb,  Boise  Statesman ;  J.  R. 
Rathom,  Providence  Journal;  Henry  C. 
Campbell,  Milwaukee  Journal;  1.  F. 
Marcosson,  F.  Cunliffe  Owen  and  Oscar 
Straus.  _ _ 

New  Printing  Board  in  New  York 

-Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  3. — Governor 
Miller  today  signed  the  Betts  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  session  laws  in  country 
newspapers  after  December  31,  1921. 
Governor  Miller  has  also  signed  the 
Duell  bill  abolishing  the  state  printing 
board  and  puts  the  control  of  all  state 
printing  under  a  board  comprising  the 
governor,  or  one  whom  he  may  desig¬ 
nate,  and  the  finance  committee  chair¬ 
men  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature. 
The  board  is  authorized  to  determine 
the  number  of  reports  to  be  printed  by 
state  officers  and  departments,  the  time 


with  the  form,  contents  and  irequ-,' 

PIN-PRICKS  BY  U.  S.  PRESS 

Cause  of  Anglo-American  FricE, 
Say*  Lord  Northcliffe 

London,  May  3. — Lord  Nnrtic'-' 
speaking  before  representatives  of 
erican  dry  goods  men  visiting  this  c 
try,  at  a  dinner  declared  that  mi;u- .. 
standings  between  England  and  i 
United  States  were  largely  due  to  1 
pricks’’  in  the  .American  press  and  c 
be  cleared  up  through  frankness  ;■ 
co-operation. 

“There  is  no  trouble  between  G-J 
Britain  and  the  United  States,”  j 
Lord  Northcliffe  in  conclusion.  'T-.- 
will  be  no  trouble,  in  my  judgment' 
we  can  get  together.  I  f  we  can 
each  other’s  newspapers  a  little  c 
and  get  to  realize  we  are  not  so  disG- 
lar  as  we  seem  to  be,  much  wl  ] 
achieved.  Three  centuries,  three  t:; 
sand  miles  and  thirty  million  Eurf'fj 
and  other  immigrants  have  changed; 
-American  people  a  great  deal.  t. 
after  all.  we  still  are  more  like « 
other  than  any  other  peoples.  We':: 
many  of  the  same  faults,  many  of: 
same  weaknesses,  many  of  the  same: 
eases — including  golf.” 

WHOLE  CITY  HONORS  J.  P.  YOU 

City’s  Leading  Professional  and  Bi 
ness  Men  Were  Pallbearen 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  25.-;: 
resentatives  of  the  professional  and:: 
cantile  life  of  the  city  attended ; 
funeral  today  of  John  P.  Young,  r; 
aging  editor  of  the  Chronicle  fe' 
years.  Mr.  Young  died  on  April  2i; 
a  result  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  surGi 
a  week  previous.  In  deference  to: 
memory  the  Bohemian  Club  had  fen 
torical  organ  moved  to  the  uiutec 
parlors  where  simple  services  were:: 
ducted. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  wen : 
managing  editors  of  the  daily  papers; 
presidents  of  the  various  civic  and"; 
cantile  clubs  of  San  Francisco.  1 
A’oung  traveled  extensively  andtiir 
suits  of  his  observations  have  beet: 
lished  in  book  form. 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates  At  Science  Mel 

H.  C.  Hotaling,  executive  andi 
secretary  of  the  National  Editorial;, 
ciation,  announces  that  President  E' 
has  named  the  following  delega;:' 
represent  the  association  at  the . 
annual  session  of  the  -American  .G 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  .‘'cier.: 
he  held  at  Philadelphia.  May  13  at: 
John  Clyde  Oswald,  American  Pr" 
New  A’ork ;  Jason  Rogers.  New  : 
Glohe ;  Dietrick  Lamade,  WilliM’’ 
(Pa.)  Grit;  .A.  L.  Etter,  Middle' 
(Pa.)  Journal;  C.  M.  Bomberger,.: 
nette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch;  Len 
Wise,  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle. 

Hawley  Mills  to  Enlarge 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Ccniri 
at  Oregon  City,  is  planning  a  con;' 
able  increase  in  the  capacity  of  its?-' 
Two  additional  15-ton  machines*® 

installed.  _ - 

Frank  R.  Northrup  Move« 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  newspapers'- 
sentative.  moved  .April  30  fro® ; 
Fifth  avenue.  New  A’ork,  to  350  Mat' 

avenue.  _ _ 

Providence  Advertising  Compsai**^ 

The  Walton  Advertising 
Providence,  R.  L.  has  been  absorW 
the  Larchar-Horton  Company, 
Providence. 
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EDITOR’S  FINGER  IS  ON  NEWS  PULSE  AND 

PUBLIC  GETS  WHAT  IT  WANTS  aca„.cy  even  more  definite  than  was 

_  the  case  with  the  two  previous  ques- 

An  Investigator  Learns  That  They  Never  Strike  WUd — Finds  , 

^  .  _  .  .  «  1  ••  c  .  l  or  example  the  highest  percentage  of 

Views  of  Newspaper  Men  in  Estimating  Public  Sentiment  .  replies  reporting  public  opinion  in  favor 
a  Safe  and  Sure  Weathervane  of  the  prohibition  of  tobacco  came  from 

_  Utah,  where  forty-two  per  cent  of  the 

By  EDWARD  A.  MOREE  editors  thought  their  readers  wanted 

,  f  11  .  ■  -01-7  1-,.  1  •  -Jim  anti-tobacco  laws.  Utah  is  the  only 

IV  the  face  of  all  contrary  ccmtention  Of  tlie  /,847  editors  replying,  7,393  or 

say  yes,  for  I  have  made  three  nmety-hve  per  cent,  represent  public  cigarette  law.  The  result  was  forecast  by 
convincing  tests  of  their  ability  to  de-  sentiment  m  their  communities  as  op- 

temine  the  state  of  public  sentiment.  anti-tobacco  legislation.  Only  powerful  influence  of  the  Mormon 

Editors  may  not  mould  public  opinion.  260  editors,  or  three  per  cent  estimated  church  - was  against  tobacco  and  would 
Certainly  they  do  not  create  it.  But  public  sentiment  as  favorable  to  the  pro-  prohibitory  laws, 

ihev  do  focus  it;  they  interpret  it.  Best  hibition  of  tobacco.  There  were  174  or  . 

of  all  thev  know  what  it  is  when  thev  two  per  cent  in  doubt,  while  20  failed  Mormon  Church  is  also  strong  in 

°eet  it.  ■  ■  to  record  their  judgment.  Idaho._  The  use  of  tobacco  was  recently 

Three  times  I  have  canvassed  the  edi-  It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  prohibited  there  but  a  bill  passed  in 
tors  of  the  entire  country  on  issues  that  while  569  editors  in  answering  the  first  the  same  session  repealing  the  Prontb- 
were  pressing  at  the  doors  of  legislation,  question,  personally  favored  anti-to-  'tory  legislation.  In  this  state  89  per 
Three  times  the  editors  have  told  me  bacco  legislation,  only  260  of  them  re-  pent  of  the  editors  estimated  sentiment 
what  thev  thought  of  the  state  of  public  ported  their  public  as  favoring  it.  This  their  comniunities  as  against  tobacco 
opinion  and  in  every  case  they  were  indicates,  to  my  mind,  a  conscientious  prohibition ;  this  is  six  per  cent  below 
right.  Not  right  because  they  agreed  effort  by  the  editors  to  distinguish  pub-  average  for  the  whole  country, 
with  my  preconceived  notion,  but  be-  lie  opinion  from  personal  prejudice.  Recent  legislation  on  tobacco,  checked 

cause  subsequent  events  proved  that  by  _ 

a  large  majority  they  had  correctly  fore- 

i  cast  what  the  public  would  demand.  PROOF  THAT  LOCAL  ADVERTISING  PAYS  BIG 

j  Two  years  ago  I  sent  to  every  editor  _ 

in  the  country  a  questionnaire  on  gov-  ^ 

I  emment  ownership  and  operation  of  Here  we  have  at  a  glance  the  sales’ 
railroads.  More  than  5,000  replied.  power  of  advertising  as  proven  by  re- 
Eighty-three  per  cent  of  them  reported  ports  on  the  sales  of  Avery  Company 
public  opinion  in  the  communities  dealers.  Use  this  as  a  selling  argument  / 

reached  by  their  newspapers  as  opposed  *'•*’  *°'®*  merchants.  i  \ 

to  Government  ownership  and  operation  /  \  \ 

of  railroads.  Congress,  in  returning  the  —  average  Sales  /  \ 

railroads  to  their  owners,  responded  to  p«r  Dealer  of  /  average  Sales  \ 

the  overwhelming  public  demand  for  oaii-  a-  ...i  _•  n  i  I  per  Dealer  of  I 

that  action  which  had  made  itself  felt  in  ^ I  24^  Advertising  Dealers—  j 

numberless  ways.  _ „  1  / 

Last  year  we  queried  the  editors  on  \  $5, '1-29  / 

the  state  of  public  opinion  on  govern-  /  \  \  / 

ment  ownership  and  operation  of  in-  /  toao  |  \  / 

dustries  generally.  Eiglity-six  per  cent  I  iPO'^O  I  £ 

of  the  editors  reported  the  public  as  op-  \  J 

posed,  an  even  greater  reaction  against 

radical  government  experiments  than  m 

had  been  shown  by  the  railroad  qnes-  -total  Volume  of  Sales—  —total  Volume 

tionnaire.  The  election  last  fall  showed  t  ia  s 

that  the  editors  were  right.  The  action  $32,227  $l532'f-Sb9 

of  Congress  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  gov-  ' 

ernment  operation  scherne  was  also  in  l^OR  three  years  the  Avery  Company,  sold  over  13  times  as  much  goods  as  the 
response  to  a  real  public  demand  and  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  sought  to  prove  non-advertising  dealer, 

the  neivspaper  men  felt  that  demand  dealer,  through  his  own  and  1919  questionnaires  brought  in  304  re- 

eien  before  Congress  felt  it.  ^  ^  fellow  dealers’  experiences,  that  local  plies,  the  advertising  dealer  selling  34 

ecently  I  undertook  a  questionnaire  advertising  pays,  and  pavs  big.  In  prev-  times  as  much  goods  as  the  non-adver- 
on  the  subject  of  anti^-tobacco  legisla-  j.^^rs  a  chart  of  the  answers  has  tising  dealer. 

s"  'a  u  T°.  Mer-  made  and  used  to  impress  the  deal-  Last  year,  as  we 'know,  was  a  hard 

c  ants  A.ssociation  of  the  United  States.  tTiat  any  expenditure  for  year,  and  the  farm  machinery  that  was 


The  Mormon  Church  is  also  strong  in 
Idaho.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  recently 


the  average  for  the  whole  country. 
Recent  legislation  on  tobacco,  checked 


PROOF  THAT  LOCAL  ADVERTISING  PAYS  BIG 


Here  we  have  at  a  glance  the  sales 
power  of  advertising  as  proven  by  re¬ 
ports  on  the  sales  of  Avery  Company 
dealers.  Use  this  as  a  selling  argument 
with  your  local  merchants. 

—  average  Sales 

p«r  Dealer  of 

38  Won-Advertising  Dealers  — 


—  total  Volume  of  Sales- 

$32,227 


—  average  Sales 
per  Dealer  of 
24^  Advertising  Dealers — 

$5,f2S> 


— total  Volume  ot  Sa'es- 
$l,32f,Sb9 


The  questions  were : 


local  publicity  was  an  investment  and  sold  was  sold  because  the  buyers  of  it 

(1)  Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of  not  an  expense.  knew  they  had  to  have  it.  If  they  didn’t 

laws  prohibiting  the  personal  use  of  If  the  average  sales  per  dealer  of  38  already  want  tractors,  it  was  hard  to 

tobacco  by  adults?  non-advertising  dealers  is  but  less  than  persuade  them  they  could  use  tractors 

12)  In  your  judgment  does  the  gen-  one-sixth  of  the  average  sales  per  deal-  profitably.  As  a  result  sales  were  less, 
eral  sentiment  of  your  community  fa-  er  of  244  advertising  dealers,  the  money  and  replies  to  the  1800  questionnaires 
vor  such  legislation?  spent  for  advertising  by  the  244  dealers  were  less,  only  282  being  received.  Of 

(3)  Is  the  use  of  tobacco  personally  surely  brought  visible  returns.  It  is  these  282  dealers,  two  hundred  and  for- 
objectionable  to  you?  very  easy  for  the  dealer  to  catch  the  ty-four  believed  in  and  used  various 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  no  point  of  the  chart  shown  above,  proved  forms  of  advertising  to  show  farmers 
arguments  whatever  accompanied  any  of  by  the  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  in  their  territory  why  they  needed  Avery 
•be  questionnaires.  It  was  always  im-  -Avery  dealers  join  the  advertisers’  ranks  machines.  The  other  38  did  not.  The 
possible  for  any  editor  to  determine  our  every  year.  Figures  of  the  Avery  Com-  result :  the  244  advertisers  sold  $1,324,869 
attitude  from  the  phrasing  of  the  ques-  pany  prove  also  that  advertising  dealers  worth  of  Avery  goods,  an  average  of 
tions.  We  have  been  damned  violently  are  prosperous.  $5,429  per  dealer ;  the  38  who  did  not 

and  praised  with  honeyed  words  by  both  In  1918,  1919,  and  the  past  year,  ques-  believe  in  printers’  ink  sold  $32,227 

sides  so  we  probably  succeeded  in  secur-  tionnaires  were  sent  out  by  the  dealers’  worth  of  Avery  goods,  an  average  of 
•ng  results  uncolored  by  desire  to  play  division  of  the  advertising  department  $848  per  dealer. 

nn  the  right  side.  to  every  Avery  dealer,  asking  each  how  The  advertising  dealers  reaped  a  rich 

In  the  case  of  the  tobacco  question-  much  money  he  spent  for  advertising  the  reward  of  6)4  times  as  much  sales  as 

nnire  (as  in  all  cases)  we  were  neither  Avery  Line?  What  forms  of  advertis-  the  non-advertising  dealers.  Not  as 

favoring  nor  opposing  tobacco  prohibi-  ing  did  he  use  (newspaper,  moving  pic-  startling  as  the  results  of  1919  perhaps; 
•ion  but  merely  trying  to  learn,  for  the  ture,  mailing  list,  souvenirs,  signs,  etc.)  ?  but  consider  the  conditions  of  the  mar- 
tobacco  industry,  how  much  real  op-  What  direct  results  did  he  get  from  his  ket  last  year. 

position  there  is  to  personal  liberty  in  advertising?  What  was  his  total  amount  Though  the  results  have  differed  each 

•be  enjoyment  of  this  solace.  of  sales  on  Avery  machines?  A  space  year  nevertheless  all  three  years  together 

The  answers  of  the  editors  show  an  is  then  left  for  the  dealer’s  signature  have  proved  that  the  only  logical  course 
overwhelming  opposition  by  the  public  and  be  is  requested  to  put  any  additional  for  any  dealer  to  pursue  the  coming 

•o  anti-tobacco  legislation.  Out  of  remarks  on  reverse  side  of  sheet.  year  is  to  advertise — advertise  consist- 

1^518  editors  questioned,  7,847  replied.  In  1918.  ninety-one  replies  were  re-  ently  and  seasonably  and  truthfully;  and 

^ose  editors  represent  a  combined  cir-  ceived.  and  the  charting  of  the  final  re-  then  should  he  not  know  what  further 

'“lation  of  21.870,046.  suits  showed  that  the  advertising  dealer  to  do,  he  should  advertise  some  more. 


If  the  average  sales  per  dealer  of  38  already  want  tractors,  it  was  hard  to 
non-advertising  dealers  is  but  less  than  persuade  them  they  could  use  tractors 


up  with  the  returns  from  questionnaire, 
further  indicates  the  accuracy  of  this 
test. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  some 
weeks  ago  passed  and  the  Governor  has 
signed  a  bill  repealing  the  20-year-old 
anti-cigarette  law  of  that  state.  The 
questionnaire  showed  that  93  per  cent  of 
that  state’s  editors  believed  the  public 
opposed  anti-tobacco  legislation.  The 
Legislature  of  Arkansas  has  also  just 
passed  a  bill  repealing  that  state’s  anti¬ 
cigarette  law,  more  than  20  years  old. 
In  Arkansas  94  per  cent  of  the  editors 
reported  against  tobacco  prohibition. 
Iowa  has  just  repealed  its  anti-cigarette 
law.  There  the  “noes  had  it”  by  95 
per  cent  in  the  questionnaire  returns. 

Arizona  is  another  test.  A  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  recent  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  prohibit  smoking  in  public 
dining  rooms  and  other  public  places, 
was  first  amended  to  prohibit  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  public  of  peanuts,  chewing 
gum,  tea  and  coffee  and  then  defeated 
by  the  Sqnate.  The  questionnaire  re¬ 
turns  from  that  state  were  92  per  cent 
no. 

Last  year  a  petition  for  a  referendum 
in  Oregon  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco 
failed  of  sufficient  signatures  to  bring 
the  questions  to  a  vote.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  Oregon  editors  declare 
their  public  against  anti-tobacco  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  legislatures  of  forty-two  of  the 
forty-eight  states  have  been  in  session 
this  year.  This  is  more  than  usually 
meet  in  any  one  year.  Many  states  were 
considering  anti-tobacco  legislation — yet 
so  far  the  results  are  one  prohibitory 
law  in  Utah  and  the  repeal  of  three 
prohibition  statutes  in  three  other  states. 

Thus,  I  think  we  may  assume,  that 
when  a  large  number  of  editors  express 
their  judgment  of  public  opinion  it  is 
safe  to  go  slow  in  opposing  that  judg¬ 
ment. 

There  is  of  course  a  certain  imperti¬ 
nence  in  touching  a  stranger  on  the 
shoulder  and  asking  him  what  he  thinks 
about  a  public  question  no  matter  how 
important  the  question  may  be  to  him. 

The  uniform  courtesy  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit  of  the  newspaper  men  in 
responding  to  these  three  requests  for 
information  indicate  that  the  editors  feel 
keenly  their  responsibility  as  interpreters 
of  public  opinion — just  as  keenly  as  they 
did  in  the  old  days  of  Greeley,  Bennett, 
Dana  and  Bowles  when  they  were  lead¬ 
ers  and  moulders  of  public  sentiment. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  the  editors  are 
in  no  way  under  obligation  to  answer 
my  questions.  But  in  every  case  these 
questions  have  dealt  with  important 
problems.  The  fact  that  the  editors  have 
been  willing  in  almost  every  case  to 
overlook  my  impertinence  in  querying 
them  makes  me  feel  that  they  are  keenly 
interested  in  s’ounding  public  sentiment 
and  feel  that,  honestly  handled,  the  re¬ 
plies  to  our  questionnaire  are  valuable 
contributions  to  the  public  discussion  of 
the  problems  with  which  each  question¬ 
naire  has  dealt. 

I  have  learned  that  a  preponderance 
of  opinion  of  newspaper  men  in  estimat¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  is  a  safe  and  sure 
weathervane  of  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  and  woe  be  to  the  public  official 
who  does  not  believe  in  it  and  who  dis¬ 
regards  it  in  laying  out  his  course  in 
the  troublous  sea  of  politics! 


Pres*  to  Get  Right  to  Navy  Radio 

Washington,  April  28. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries  of  the  House  reported  favorably 
today  an  amendment  to  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  which  would  make  the  naval 
wireless  stations  available  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  press  dispatches  without  in¬ 
terruption  until  June  30,  1922. 
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BETTER  ADVERTISING  TYPOGRAPHY 
NEEDED  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


More  Reasons  Why  Rates  Cannot  Be  Readjusted  at  Present- 
Advertising  Managers’  Round  Table — Wide  Divergence 
on  Mat  Service  Charges 


By  FRED 

^DVERTISIXG  aRencies  naturally 
take  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  work  and  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  are  distinctly  disappointed  in  the 
results  (/htained  in  newsi>apers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  probably  has  ac¬ 
complished  more  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  in  improving  its  looks. 
In  fact  a  recent  eastern  advertising  asso¬ 
ciation  ascribed  to  the  Tribune  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  “the  newspaper  with  the 
best  typograiibically  arranged  pages  in 
the  country.  How  this  has  Iteen  accom¬ 
plished  was  explained  to  the  National 
Association  of  Newsiwper  Executives 
by  O.  M.  Brodfuehrer,  chief  of  copy  and 
art  service  of  the  Tribune,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  con¬ 
stant  imiirovement.  Mr.  Brodfuehrer 
>-aid  : 

"A  survey  of  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers  indicates  continuous  progress  in 
the  improvement  of  their  character  and 
make-up.  This  hopeful  situation  is  the 
result  f)f  influence  from  within  and  with¬ 
out. 

“The  reading  public  is  becoming  more 
and  more  particular.  .Advertisers  and 
advertising  agents,  in  their  effort-  to  in- 
fiuence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  their 
ivroduct  and  projiaganda  have  exerted 
l-ressure  in  this  same  direction.  Pri¬ 
marily.  therefore,  copy  writers,  artists, 
lay-out  men.  and  adverti-ing  directors 
in  their  efforts  to  lay  well-planned,  care¬ 
fully  arranged,  artistic  publicity  before 
their  prospective  client-,  have  both  in¬ 
ti  ntionally  and  unintentionally  improved 
the  aimearance  of  newspaper  pages. 

"The  I'hicago  Tribune  is  constantly 
striving  to  produce  a  p.aper  which  will 
not  only  meet  but  sur))ass  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  advertisers  and  refined  readers. 
Its  comparatively  etiorniou- expenditures 
fc)r  art  work  and  layouts  to  be  used  in 
adverti-ing  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its 
allied  publications  reflects  this  attitude. 

“.Setting  the  pace  for  advertisers  in 
rptalily  of  appearance  is  no  small  part  of 
its  work.  Many  an  otherwise  desirable 
new-paper  has  its  pages  cluttered  up 
with  umlesirable  paraphernalia  in  the 
form  of  sjiecial  boxes,  reading  notices 
and  rate  holders  in  such  a  way  th.it  they 
reiiel  instead  of  attract.  This  practice 
i  f  forcing  unduly  the  attention  of  read¬ 
ers  to  advertising  material  find-  no  rest¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  By 
adberin.g  without  deviation  to  the  ‘pyra¬ 
mid'  sy-tem  of  make-up  the  danger  of 
failing  to  present  a  clean.  imsi>otted  ap¬ 
pearance  is  avoided. 

"Perhaiis  no  greater  sin  has  existed 
and  still  partially  exists  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  kingdom  than  the  slam-bang,  fire- 
sale  idea  that  type  and  illustration  must 
be  smeared  all  over  the  advertisement 
with  a  barn-paint  brush  to  produce  the 
proper  psychological  shock  and  remuner¬ 
ative  reaction  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
advertiser.  Fortunately,  this  idea  has 
been  bumped,  buffeted  and  buried  so 
thoroughly  that  its  cropping  up  here  and 
tliere  is  an  accident — a  reminder  of  the 
infant  stage  in  advertising.  ‘Swatting 
the  fly’  is  no  more  important  in  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  health  of  the  world  as 
‘swatting  the  paint-brush  wielder’  is  to 
the  appearance  of  a  self-respecting 
newspaper. 

"Through  careful  training  the  adver¬ 
tising  forces  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
have  become  imbued  with  the  principle 


MILLIS 


Mr.  Minis  conducts  in  Editor  & 
PiBLisiiER  each  week  (under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  National  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Executives,  the  newspaper,  de¬ 
partment  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  of  which 
he  is  secretary-treasurer)  a  round  table 
discussion  on  matters  of  inter-relation 
to  the  newspaper  advertising  department 
and  the  user  of  newspaper  advertising 
space.  Criticism  of  or  comment  on  any 
views  expressed  and  contributions 
should  be  sent  to  Fred  Millis,  News 
Building,  Indianapolis. 


of  ‘liglitenin^’  up  its  pages.  Through 
the  dissemination  of  their  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions — through  their  practical  advice 
—through  their  influence  upon  advertis¬ 
ers  it  is  noticeable  that  a  very  marked 
desire  exists  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
to  give  heed  Vo  the  copy  they  submit  to 
tbe  Chicago  Tribune  in  order  that  it  may 
harmonize  with  its  general  standard  and 
policy.  I'urthermore.  frequent  censor¬ 
ship  combined  with  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  has  remade,  improved  and  rebuilt 
thousands  of  lines  of  advertising  which 
otherwise  would  have  bad  to  find  tbeir 
way  into  tbe  jaws  of  tbe  waste  basket.” 
*  *  ♦ 

A  RTICLES  published  in  recent  issues 
of  Editor  &  Pi-ri.isiikr  on  why 
newspapers  cannot  wisely  make  read¬ 
justments  in  local  and  national  rates  at 
tliis  time  are  in  direct  lino  with  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  many  leading  advertising  execu¬ 
tives,  judging  by  letters  and  telegrams 
of  endorsement  received  during  the  past 
week. 

Here  arc  just  a  few  of  the  endorsers 
who  give  additional  strength  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  for  ‘■standing  fast”  heretofore 
presented : 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising 
manager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

"1  have  given  the  matter  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  have  weighed  the  advantages 
ainl  disadvantages  and  have  coupled 
them  with  tbe  conditions  as  they  con¬ 
front  newspapers  today.  .As  a  result  I 
have  concluded  that  this  is  not  the 
proiier  time  to  disturb  advertising  rates, 
particularly  where  it  requires  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rate,  because  newspapers  are  in  a 
more  serious  condition  today  than  they 
were  several  months  ago.  being  still  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  very  high  and  increasing 
cost  of  jiroduction.  coupled  with  a  re¬ 
duction  in  advertising  space.  1  do  be¬ 
lieve,  liowev.T.  that  it  is  well  for  the 
newsiiapers  to  work  to  tbe  end  that  tbeir 
foreign  rates  will  be  the  same  as  the 
local  rates  eventually  after  the  agency 
commission  and  cash  discount  have  been 
deducted.  In  other  words,  the  net  rate 
should  be  the  same.” 

Harry  Giovannoli,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader: 

“The  Lexington  Leader,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  could  not  wisely  at  this  time  make 
any  readjustment  of  any  nature  in  local 
advertising  rates.  The  increased  cost  of 
production,  due  to  25  per  cent  advance 
in  contract  newsprint  and  upwards  of 

10  per  cent  increase  in  wage  scales,  fol- 

11  wed  by  a  very  considerable  slump  in 
the  volume  of  advertising,  make  it  im¬ 
perative  that  we  seek  additional  rather 
than  less  revenue,  if  we  attempt  to  do 
anything  at  all.  So  long  as  the  foreign 
business  costs  us  what  it  does  in  com¬ 
missions.  we  cannot  afford  to  lower  the 
foreign  rate.  We  realize,  however,  that 


changing  conditions  in  the  foreign  field 
may  ultimately  force  radical  readjust¬ 
ments  in  rates  and  compensation  of 
agents  and  specials.  The  Lexington 
Leader's  local  rate  is  aliout  the  same  as 
its  foreign  rate,  minus  agents'  commis¬ 
sions." 

Harvey  R.  Young,  manager  of  adver- 
tiring,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch: 

“The  local  advertising  rate  on  this 
newspaper  is  one  that  went  into  effect 
.September  1,  1919.  .All  during  the  early 
jiart  of  1920  it  was  our  intention  to  put 
on  another  advance.  Things  just  dragged 
until  we  reached  the  cry  about  lowering 
all  prices  and  it  was  [Kissed  up.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  afford  to  reduce  our  rates 
at  this  time.  Operating  costs  have  gone 
up.  not  down.  I  know  this  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  make  an  advertiser 
believe  because  he  is  not  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  organized  labor  and  the  fight 
that  is  on  between  publishers  and  paper 
manufacturers  who  are  holding  up  price 
on  contracts.” 

Wm.  F.  Metten,  general  manager 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening: 

“.As  far  as  Every  Evening  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  not  in  a  position  at  this 
time  to  consider  any  adjustment  in  local 
or. foreign  rate.  We  have  a  minimum 
local  rate  of  4  cents  a  line  and  a  foreign 
rate  of  5  cents  a  line,  and  we  are  doing 
business  strictly  on  this  basis.  Secondly, 
we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  lower  for¬ 
eign  rate  under  present  conditions. 
L’|)  until  three  years  ago  ffvery  Evening 
had  but  one  rate.  During  tbe  war,  for 
various  reasons  we  were  obliced 
to  make  our  foreign  rate  higher 
than  our  local  rate,  and  that  is 
the  situation  today.  My  personal  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  the  id.’al  situation  would  be 
one  rate  for  both  local  and  foreign  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  rate  high  enough  to  return 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  publisher. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  confusion 
and  dissatisfaction  wher-  two  rate  cards 
are  used,  and  I  believe  there  are  a  great 
many  papers  in  the  same  [losition  as  we 
are  today,  operating  under  a  two  card 
syst.'m,  from  necessitx  and  not  from 
choice.” 

Wm.  P.  Etchison,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  Com¬ 
pany: 

“Tbe  State’s  present  difference  in  tbe 
local  and  foreign  rates  amounts  to  only 
tbe  differential  covering  agency  com¬ 
mission.  Present  conditions  will  not 
warrant  our  making  any  increase  in  our 
local  rate,  and  certainly  w.'  cannot  make 
any  decrease  in  our  foreign  rate.” 

C.  E.  Bennett,  advertising  manager, 
Cincinnati  Times  Star  Company: 

“The  rate  of  the  Times  Star  has  never 
been  commensurate  with  the  quality  and 
([uantity  of  its  circulation,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  decrease  in  the 
rate.  The  ilifference  between  the  local 
and  foreign  rate  is  as  nearly  15  per  cent 
as  we  can  possibly  make  it:  that  15  per 
cent  being  recognized  as  the  agencies’ 
commission.  If  the  [irice  of  news];rint 
is  lessened  sf’fl'iciently  to  warrant  any 
reduction,  it  will  not  be  made  in  the  rate 
for  advertising,  but  in  the  subscription 
[iricc  of  tbe  paper,” 

E.  C.  Rogers,  business  manager,' 
Washington  Times:  * 

“This  certainly  is  the  wrong  time  for 
a  newspaiier  to  think  about  either  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  its  advertising 
rates  in  either  the  local  or  foreign  field.’’ 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  Indianapolis  News: 

“I  think  it  is  not  advisable  to  make 
any  rate  adjustment  at  this  time  not 
based  on  cost  of  publication.  Second, 
the  average  net  local  rate  of  the  News 


is  slightly  higher  than  our  net  fon 


agn 


rate  and  as  it  costs  fully  as  much  to 
develop  and  carry  foreign  advertising  j, 
it  does  local  advertising,  you  can  se^ 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  News 
to  make  any  deduction  in  the  foreign 
rate  excejit  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
advertiser.” 


IT’S 

DEI 


STUDY  on  mat  services  is  being 
made  by  Charlie  Miller,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Newspaper 
Executives.  He  has  sent  a  questionnairt 
to  a  large  number  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  expects  to  have  his  infor.oa. 
tion  compiled  and  tabulated  before  the 
.Atlanta  Convention.  There  doubtlesslv 
is  a  great  waste  in  the  purchase  of  sen^ 
ices.  As  one  newspaper  advertising  man- 
ager  says.  “It  has  been  my  experience 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  set  price 
for  services.  The  best  buyer  gets  the 
best  price.  We  never  exfiect  to  buy  a 
service  at  the  price  quoted  us  first  bv 
the  representative.” 


'J’RACV  W.  ELLIS,  assistant  advenu- 
ing  manager  of  the  Indianapolij 
News,  is  chairman  of  the  “On  to  Atlanta 
Committee”  of  the  Indianapolis  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  Mr.  Ellis  is  [danning  to  rut 
a  special  train  to  Atlanta.  Following 
his  newspaper  training  he  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  at  this  time  with  the  advertising 
fraternity  in  Indianapolis  to  go  on  the 
train.  His  ability  as  a  salesman  is  e\i 
denced  by  the  fact  that  he  already  has 
al  out  half  the  needed  number  signed  np 
O.  T.  Roberts  and  Jobn  H.  Lederer  of 
the  Daily  Times;  Ben  F".  Lawrence,  IV. 
I).  Keenan  and  W.  E.  Giffcn  of  the 
Star;  Frank  T.  Carroll,  Tracy  W.  Ellis 
and  H,  G,  Barringer  of  the  News,  are 
the  Indianapolis  newspaper  men  whs 
have  signified  their  intentions  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  at  .Atlanta. 
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'J’HE  hcadijuarters  office  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  a: 
Iiidiana|>oIis,  has  issued  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  I.  T.  U.  is  not  at  ths 
lime  considering  a  national  advertising 
campaign.  It  does  admit,  however,  thal 
a  committee  has  hcen  a|)pointed  by  tht 
-American  Federation  of  Labor  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibilities  of  a  country¬ 
wide  newsiiaper  advertising  campaign  to 
“sell”  the  American  [uiblic  on  the  val* 
of  the  closed  shoi). 


^NOTHER  entry  in  tbe  N.  A.  N.  I 
Market  Survey  contest  is  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press.  In  a  letter  H.  S.  Conloi 
local  advertising  manager  of  the  Press 
says :  We  intend  to  enter  three  tnik 
investigation  reports,  because  we  han 
tlirec  .good  ones  and  are  unable  to  iinl 
out  tbe  best  one.  This  Market  Surve? 
contest  is  one  of  the  most  constructivt 
tilings  that  lias  been  started  by  the  N..I 
.\  I-;.” 


Betts  Ad  Bill  Signed 

■Ai.b.sxy,  N.  A'.,  May  4. — The  truthW 
advertising  bill  sponsored  by  .Assct- 
Idynian  Charles  H.  Betts,  editor  ofth* 
Lyons  (N.  Y.)  Republican,  was  signtd 
today  by  Governor  Miller.  The  mO" 
sure  takes  from  the  existing  law  th* 
word  “knowingly,”  with  the  intent « 
making  it  impossible  for  dishonest  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  promoters  of  fake  secut- 
ities  to  plead  ignorance  as  a,  defenst- 
The  Governor  also  signed  a  bill  which 
prohibits  the  unauthorized  use  of 
photographs  in  advertising,  exceptiof 
the  photograph  of  anyone  connected 
with  the  concern  inserting  it  or  of  tht 
product  or  article  advertised. 
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trS  A  BUYERS’  MARKET  NOW  AND  MUST 

depend  heavily  upon  advertising 

jilesmen  May  Get  Along  Without  It,  But  Only  With  Its  Aid  Can 
They  Hope  to  do  Better  Than  Mediocre  Work — Advertising 
and  Salesmanship  Inseparably  Linked 
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Ediiobial  Note— .Mr.  I.i-m 


By  NORMAN  LEWIS 

is  associated  with  the  Chappelow 
in  St.  Loui'. 


Advertising  Company 


LW.AYS,  as  long  back  as  living  man 
can  remember,  the  business  men  of 
country  have  been  arguing  this 
tiiin:  “Whicb  is  more  important — 
ertising  or  Personal  Salcsmansbip?” 

an  advertising  man.  but  I  bold 
brief  for  advertising  as  a  thing  to 
personal  selling.  T  have  seen  too 
splendid  advertising  campaigns 
because  they  were  not  backed  up  by 
right  kind  of  selling  organizations. 
Likewise,  I  have  run  across  many  a 
salesman  whose  value  to  himself 
to  his  bouse  would  have  been 
ativ  increased  had  he  but  realized 
appreciated  the  tremendous  co-op- 
-ative  value  of  that  other  mercliandis- 
force— advertising. 

Advertising  and  salesmanship  must  be 
sidered  together.  It  is  true  that 
.  are  successful  who  have  advertised 
never  put  out  salesmen.  It  is  also 
that  other  firms  have  succeeded  be- 
c  fine  selling  organizations ;  organi- 
ns  backed  up  by  no  advertising. 

Team  Work  Wixs 
But  the  vast  majority  of  really  big 
ccesscs  in  .American  business  are  those 
have  welded  these  two  great  mer- 
dising  forces  into  one  harmonious, 
lent,  hard-working  unit, 
ever  the  maximum  efforts  of  both 
riising  and  salesmanship  were  need- 
they  are  needed  today.  Because  the 
t  business  problem  of  1921  is  “How 
sell  in  a  buyer’s  market.” 

In  most  lines  there  are  more  goods  on 
today  than  folks  know  what  to  do 
Supply  has  mounted  way  above 
iand.  There  is  a  so-called  “buyers’ 
The  public  are  mentally  upset. 

Ike  consumer  doesn’t  know  whether  to 
pe  purchases  now  or  hold  off  in  hopes 
prices  coming  down  still  farther. 
Jers  are  timid  about  stocking  up 
ily.  In  brief,  the  whole  country  is 
-famentally  sound  and  prosperous, 
there  exists  a  psychological  depres- 
-a  condition  which  can  be  righted 
?dy  by  the  maximum  efforts  of  ad- 
tising  and  selling. 

'There  is  room  no  more  for  salesmen 
fe  a  fellow  I  know  who  works  for  a 
■ge  St.  Louis  shoe  manufacturing  con- 
This  salesman  has  made  $7,000  a 
(>r  for  the  yast  three  years  and  w  ork- 
I  only  six  weeks  a  year  ! 

Things  Are  Different  Xow 

I  He  made  this  good  money  so  easily 
Eanse  he  was  selling  in  a  “sellers’  ” 
feet.  Today,  the  pendulum  has 
completely  over  and  Mr.  Shoe 
>man  is  selling  in  a  “buyers’  ”  mar- 
Instead  of  telling  his  trade  that 
?  must  wait  their  turn  for  shoes,  he 
't  get  out  and  hustle  for  orders.  And 
'‘'0  far  more  than  six  weeks  out  of 
year! 

'hink  also  of  the  effect  of  the  condi- 
-s  of  the  past  three  or  four  years 
N  young  salesmen,  the  fellows  who 
w  into  the  game  during  that  period, 
came  in  when  orders  hung  on 
doorknob.  What  is  the  result? 
they  think  they  are  real  sales- 
^l_and  are  going  out  into  this  “buy- 
^  market  unarmed  for  the  real 
^  that  lies  before  them.  A  lot  of 
going  to  get  their  “bumps” 


see  the  liaiulwriting  on  the 
ork  as  they  never  worked 


iv. 


unless  they 
wall  and  ' 
before. 

For  the  i>ast  four  or  five  years  orders 
have  bung  on  bushes,  ready  to  be  picked. 
Today  we  need  more  than  a  large  basket 
with  whicb  to  gather  an  easy  business 
crop.  We  need  a  spading  fork.  We’ve 
got  to  dig! 

The  salesmen  of  1921  must  realize,  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out,  that 
“1921  Will  Reward  Fighters.”  They 
must  sell  in  all  that  that  word  implies. 
They  must  work  hard,  and  work  long 
hours.  They  must  acquire  new  concep¬ 
tions  of  service,  of  courtesy,  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  details.  They  must  develop 
imagination  and  initiative;  initiative 
such  as  Collier’s  referred  to  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial : 

“From  all  over  Xew  England  the  edi- 


fill.  And  the  way  to  create  this  vacuum 
called  “demand”  is  to  advertise. 

Roger  Babson  recently  summed  up 
the  need  for  advertising  in  1921  in  his 
talk  entitled  “Ten  Reasons  Why  There 
Will  Be  Xo  Panic.”  He  gave  as  his 
tentli  reason  this : 

"The  tenth  point  is  the  effect,  value 
and  growth  of  national  advertising. 
■•Advertising  has  become  a  great  econ¬ 
omic  factor  for  both  the  producing  and 
steadying  of  business.” 

Cict  that  thought — the  steadying  of 
business.  How  does  that  work  out? 
Well,  you  go  down  the  main  streets  and 
you  pass  store  after  store  where  price 
reductions  are  marked  in  the  windows. 
“Tlicse  $20  shoes  now  $14.”  Or  “This 
$12  silk  shirt  now  $5.”  But  do  you  buy? 
Xo— you  look  at  those  $20  shoes  selling 
for  $14  and  you  say,  “I’ll  wait  a  bit  and 
maybe  tlicy’ll  come  down  a  couple  of 
dollars  more.” 

But  announce  the  new  price  levels  by 
means  of  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  you  get  a  different 
result.  He  is  the  Topkis  Union  Suit, 
the  manufacturers  of  which  recently 
announced  was  now  selling  at  one  dol¬ 
lar.  Xo  mention  as  to  the  previous 
price.  Just  that  one  big  statement — dis¬ 
played  prominently  1n  advertising  space 
costing  thousands  of  dollars — that  Top¬ 
kis  Union  Suits  now  sell  at  one  dollar. 


You  can't  separate  advertising 
and  personal  salesmanship,  Nor* 
man  Lewis  shows.  They  must 
work  together  and  work  hard  to 
bring  success  in  the  changed  and 
still  changing  market  conditions 
of  to-day. 


tor  of  a  farm  paper  has  been  receiving 
one  story  about  an  old  woman  in  New 
Hampshire.  She  had  contracted  to  de¬ 
liver  two  dozen  fresh  eggs  to  a  customer 
at  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain  day. 
When  the  time  came  for  her  to  start  to 
town  there  was  one  egg  short  of  two 
aozen.  Did  she  substitute  a  stale  egg 
or  deliver  with  e.xcuses  the  twenty-three 
fresh  ones  she  had,  or  did  she  stay  at 
home  and  let  the  customer  wait  a  day 
or  two?  She  did  not. 

“Selecting  a  hen  with  a  record  as  a 
layer,  she  cooped  up  this  hen  on  the  back 
of  the  buckboard  and  started  to  town. 
On  the  road  somewhere  the  hen  laid  an 
egg,  completing  the  two  dozen.  The 
customer  noticed  the  warm  egg.  In¬ 
stantly  the  story  started  traveling,  and 
has  made  the  old  lady  famous  for  500 
miles  in  all  directions  from  her  farm.” 

If  the  salesmen  of  1921  must  hustle, 
must  hght,  so  must  the  sales  executives 
of  the  country.  It  isn’t  enough  that  they 
get  behind  their  men  and  prod.  Sales 
managers  must  give  their  men  more 
constructive  help  than  that.  They  must 
go  out  ahead  of  their  organization  and 
sow  the  seed  of  demand.  They  must 
get  out  in  front  and  create  a  vacuum 
which  the  salesman  can  come  along  and 


And  a  for  weeks  later  another  big  ad 
reiterating  the  same  message.  And  then 
another  shot ;  and  still  another. 

It's  a  different  psychology  from  sim¬ 
ply  seeing  marked-down  prices  in  store 
windows.  You  see  a  manufacturer’s 
well-written  message  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  our  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers,  issue  after  issue,  every  ad  hammer¬ 
ing  home  the  fact  that  the  price  of  this 
article  is  now  so-and-so,  and  mighty 
soon  you  begin  to  have  confidence  in 
that  new  price. 

I  tell  you,  advertising  to  stablize  our 
new  price  levels  will  play  a  tremendous 
part  in  inspiring  confidence  in  the  whole 
business  structure. 

If  there  is  a  need  today  for  the  great 
force  of  advertising,  there  likewise  must 
be  a  need  for  more  men  who  have  the 
vision  to  realize  what  advertising  will 
do  for  business. 

Vision.  Because  a  bank  clerk  named 
George  Eastman  had  it,  $1,000,000  a 
year  is  now  invested  to  advertise  Kodak. 

Because  a  traveling  salesman  named 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  had  vision, 
$2,000,000  every  year  is  used  to  adver¬ 
tise  chewing  gum. 

Because  Robert  H.  Ingersoll,  fresh 
from  a  Michigan  farm,  builded  castles 


in  the  air  his  company  today  sells  more 
than  5,000,000  watches  a  year. 

Because  J.  X.  H.  Slee  saw  a  vision  in 
a  pot  of  coach  varnish.  3-iii-Onc  Oil 
became  the  largest  bottled  oil  business 
in  the  world. 

Visio.v.  Mac  Martin  in  one  of  his 
books  gives  a  striking  example  of  it 
when  he  cites  this  remark  of  a  certain 
manufacturer  whose  plant  is  worth 
$2,000,000: 

“If  I  were  forced  to  choose  between 
sacrificing  my  plant  and  the  good-will 
which  this  company  has  established 
through  continuous  advertising  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  should  willingly 
say,  ‘Burn  down  the  plant.  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  capital  to  rebuild  it  tomorrow,  be¬ 
cause  our  advertising  has  created  a  de¬ 
mand  which  has  a  bankable  value  and 
will  bring  new  capital.’  This  is  our 
strongest  bulwark  against  competition. 
A  new  plant  can  be  built  in  ninety 
days.  Our  advertising  has  taken  years, 
and  no  amount  of  capital  could  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  impression  it  has  made.” 

Relation  Is  Close 

Xow  as  to  the  relationship  between 
advertising  and  selling.  In  considering 
this,  we  must  first  divide  selling  into 
two  main  classes:  first,  the  selling  of 
goods  indirectly  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  through  the  regular  trade  chan¬ 
nels  of  jobber  or  dealer.  Under  this 
heading  come  such  articles  as  food 
products,  clothing,  drug  articles,  etc. 

The  second  class  is  the  selling  of 
goods  direct  to  the  consumer — the  user. 
Under  this  head  come  such  articles  as 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  big  fac¬ 
tory  equipment;  also  such  things  as  in¬ 
surance,  bonds,  etc. 

In  merchandising  goods  of  the  first 
class,  the  relationship  between  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  might  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

The  function  of  the  salesman  is  to 
get  the  goods  on  the  dealer’s  shelves; 
the  function  of  advertising  is  to  move 
them  off. 

The  relationship  is  illustrated  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  the  other  day 
in  a  prominent  St.  Louis  drugstore.  A 
salesman  for  a  non-advertised  tooth¬ 
paste  asked  for  an  audience  with  the 
proprietor.  The  latter  was  busy,  but 
the  salesman  was  an  energetic  cuss,  and 
he  hammered  away  on  the  one  point 
that  his  tooth  paste  was  as  good  as  Col¬ 
gate’s,  and  all  he  wanted  was  time  to 
prove  it.  Finally  the  druggist  gave  in. 

Xeeded  a  Bedfellow 

When  the  salesman  had  completed  his 
solicitation  the  druggist  said :  “Well, 
you  have  proved  your  point ;  you  have 
convinced  me  that  your  tooth  paste  is 
as  good  as  Colgate’s.  But — it  took  you 
twenty  minutes  to  do  it,  and  neither  my 
clerks  nor  myself  have  time  to  give 
twenty  minutes  to  every  customer  who 
comes  in  for  Colgates,  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  him  or  her  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  ‘just  as  good.’ 

“Quality  is  most  important  with  the 
goods  I  handle.  But  those  goods  must 
also  be  of  the  quick  turnover  kind,  and 
quick  turnovers  and  advertising  are 
bedfellows.  Sorry,  but  I’ll  stick  to 
Colgate’s.” 

I  said  that  the  salesman  gets  the 
goods  on  the  dealer’s  shelves,  and  the 
advertising  moves  them  off;  but  here 
was  a  case  where  advertising  would  also 
have  helped  a  salesman  accomplish  his 
half  of  that  necessity. 

Let’s  consider  the  second  general 
method  of  merchandising  goods — direct 
from  manufacturer  to  user. 

How  can  advertising  be  of  assistance 
to  the  salesmen  of  such  products? 

Right  here  we  must  grasp  the  real 
significance  of  advertising  and  appreci- 
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ate  that  its  real  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  close  sales,  as  it  is  to  reduce  selling 
resistance. 

In  other  words,  ailvertising  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  missionary  of  mer¬ 
chandising — as  the  pioneer  that  blazes 
the  trail — as  the  toe  in  a  partly-opened 
door — as  the  salesman’s  best  card  of 
entry.  It  lifts  the  burden  of  doing  edu¬ 
cational  work  off  the  salesman’s  shoul¬ 
ders  and  leaves  him  more  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  actually  closing  sales. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  salesman 
hacked  by  advertising  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  salesman  with  several 
junior  salesmen  working  under  him 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  house 
but  whose  business  is  credited  to  him. 

Does  Pioneering  Work 

Her^  is  a  manufacturer,  say,  of  auto¬ 
matic  stokers  for  use  in  steam  power 
plants.  This  firm,  we’ll  say,  does  na¬ 
tional  advertfsing.  Xational  advertising 
brings  in  every  month  a  number  of  di¬ 
rect  inquiries  from  firms  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Such  inquiries  are  important, 
but  they  constitute  only  a  small  part 
of  the  jmrpose  of  advertising  and  but  a 
small  part  of  its  results.  Because  every 
month  this  stoker  manufacturer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  is  read  by  thousands  of  pros¬ 
pects  who  do  not  reply. 

But  isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  each  of  these  prospects  feels  some¬ 
what  better  acquainted  with  this  adver¬ 
tised  stoker?  That  each  has  a  little 
more  confidence  in  its  merit  and  quality 
than  he  would  if  he  had  never  seen  it 
advertised  ? 

True,  they  have  not  all  written  in, 
nor  have  they  definitely  decided  in  their 
own  minds  that  they  will  buy  this  par¬ 
ticular  stoker,  but  the  state  of  minds  of 
many  of  them  is  such  that  if  one  of  this 
manufaeturer’s  salesmen  comes  along  at 
the  right  time  he  can  intensify  the  in¬ 
terest  and  desire  into  a  decision. 

That  salesman’s  work  has  been  made 
much  easier  because  advertising  has 
paved  the  way  for  him — has  established 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  buyers  that 
his  firm  and  his  stoker  are  reliable — 
has.  in  other  words,  builded  good  will. 

Gofid  will  is  tbe  most  valuable  pos¬ 
session  of  any  concern ;  w'orth  more 
than  all  your  acres ;  all  your  factories, 
all  your  machinery.  And  building  good 
will  is  the  greatest  work  of  advertising. 

fioonwii.i.  Worth  Mii.i.ions 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  values 
good  will  at  $58,000,000;  the  .American 
Tobacco  Company.  $54,000,000;  Cluett- 
Peabody,  $18,000,000;  Hart.  Schaffner 
&■  Mar.v,  $15,000,000.  It  has  been  said 
,  that  the  trade  names  “Ivory  Soap.’’ 
“\’ictnda.’’  “Kodak’’  and  “Unceda’’  are 
easily  worth  $1,000,000  a  letter.  Good 
will.  .And  ill  every  case  built  up  largely 
by  advertising. 

A  large  St.  Louis  advertiser,  the 
American  Credit-Indemnity  Conqiany, 
which  sells  credit  insurance  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers,  in  a  letter  to  its 
salesmen  says :  “How  are  yon  going  to 
■“cash  in’  on  our  advertising? 

“That  can  be  done  only  by  personal 
work.  The  advertising  will  make  it 
possible  for  yon  salesmen  to  reach  men 
that  you  could  not  hope  to  interest 
otherwise.  It  will  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  get  to  them.  It  will  enable  you 
to  close  contracts  more  quickly.  You 
will  have  a  better  standing  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  buyers  of  credit  insurance.  In  a 
word,  the  advertising  becomes  many 
extra  pairs  of  hands  for  you.  paving 
the  way.  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your 
solicitation,  adding  to  the  length  of 
your  reach  and.  ultimately  making  it 
possible  for  you  to  get  more  business 
and  bigger  business  with  less  effort,  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time.’’ 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  idea 
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of,  first,  the  great  need  for  aggressive 
personal  salesmanship,  and,  second,  the 
great  need  for  aggressive  advertising  in 
1921. . 

Above  all,  the  great  need  for  a  close 
co-ordination  between  these  two  great 
merchandising  forces — a  closer  co¬ 
operation  than  has  ever  existed  before. 
The  kind  of  co-operation  Isaiah  re¬ 
ported  when  he  said ;  “And  they 
helped  every  man  his  neighbor;  and 
every  man  said  to  his  brother,  ‘Be  of 
good  courage.’  And  the  carpenter 
helped  the  silversmith,  and  he  that 
smootheth  with  the  hammer  him  that 
smiteth  the  anvil.” 


SUTER  BUYS  ELMIRA  PAPER 


Succeeds  Milo  Shanks  as  President  of 
Advertiser  Association 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 


PiLMiR.^,  X.  Y..  May  2.— Herman 
Suter  and  associates  today  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Elmira  Advertiser,  having 
purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
Klmira  .Advertiser  Association  from 
Milo  Shanks.  Mr.  Suter  succeeds  Mr. 
•Shanks  as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Advertiser.  It  is  announced 
that  there  will  be  no,  change  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  .Advertiser  and  that  the  entire 
editorial,  business,  and  mechanical  forces 
of  the  .Advertiser  will  be  continued  with¬ 
out  change. 

Mr.  Shanks  organized,  and  is  presi¬ 
dent  of,  the  Kentucky  Coal  and  Electro- 
Chemical  Company,  and  is  retiring  from 
active  newspa])er  work  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  his  coal  interests.  He  will  re¬ 
tain  both  his  residence  and  place  of 
business  in  Elmira.  The  officers  of  the 
.Advertiser  corporation  under  the  new 
ownership  include  Herman  .Suter,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager ;  Ralph  R. 
Govin,  Jr.,  vice-president;  Harry  S. 
Thayer,  si-cretary,  and  Carl  F.  Stein- 
hauser.  treasurer. 

.Another  newspaper  event  in  Elmira 
this  w'eek  was  the  celebration  of  the 
Telegram’s  42d  anniversary,  with  Harry 
S.  Brooks,  one  of  its  founders,  still  ac¬ 
tively  at  the  helm. 


A  New  Merchandiser 


Wins  Libel  Suit 


CHESS  MOVES  FLASHED 
BY  SPECIAL  WIRE 


■Another  Star  League  new  .spaper  has 
fallen  into  line  in  merchandising  wo’’k. 
following  the  Indianapolis  Star’s  pub¬ 
lication  of — “The  Co-operator  and  Mer¬ 
chandiser.”  The  Muncie  Star  is  starting 
the  publication  of  “the  Muncie  Star, 
Jr.”  It  is  expected  that  the  Terre 
Haute  Star  will  soon  follow  suit.  The 
new  publication  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ed  Rrulette,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Muncie  Star. 


The  Decatur  (111.)  Herald,  won  in  an 
appellate  court  decision  rendered  this 
week  in  the  libel  suit  filed  against  it  by 
U.  T.  Watson.  The  court  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Macomb  County  Circuit 
Court  that  there  was  uo  malice  shown 
in  the  papers  publication  of  a  story,  of 
the  arrest  and  indictment  of  U.  T.  Shaw- 
on  a  charge  of  selling  stock  under  false 
pretenses. 


Gov.  Miller  of  Xew  York  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  will  not  veto  the  Meyer- 
Martin  Bill. 


Buenos  Aires  La  Prensa  Used  Phone 
from  Lasker-Capablanca  Match  to 
Havana,  Cable  to  New  York 
and  Relay  by  U.  P. 


So  that  the  readers  of  La  Pyensa, 
Buenos  Aires  newspaper,  might  be  able 
to  read  the  following  morning  the 
“play  by  play”  account  of  each  night’s 
moves  in  the  recent  championship  chess 
match  between  Jose  Raul  Capablanca 
and  Dr.  Emmanuel  Lasker,  that  news¬ 
paper  built  a  special  private  wire  from 
the  Havana  cable  office  to  El  Casino  de 
la  Flaya  de  .Marianao,  where  the  match 
took  place. 

Over  it.  in  the  cryptic  Philidor  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing  chess  moves,  every  move 
on  the  board  was  flashed  to  the  cable 
office  in  Havana  whence  it  was  rushed 
to  the  Xew  York  office  of  the  United 
Press,  which  relayed  it  by  cable  to  Bu¬ 
enos  .Aires. 


Schofield  Goes  to  Lewiston 

Charles  M.  Schofield  who  has  been 
circulation  manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Previous  to  his  departure.  .Ac¬ 
quaintances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schofield 
called  at  their  home  and  presented  them 
with  a  loving  cup. 


The  difference  in  time  between  Ha¬ 
vana  and  Buenos  .Aires,  which  made  it 
difficult  ‘to  get  the  news  of  the  great 
chess  match  to  the  South  .-Xmerican 
metropolis  in  time  for  publication  the 
fidlowing  morning,  was  what  inspired 
La  Prensa  to  adopt  this  new  idea  in  the 
annals  of  chess  news. 

Under  the  rules  agreed  upon  by  Ca- 
liablanca  and  Lasker,  each  night's  play 
was  to  start  at  9  p.  m.  Havana  time, 
which  is  10:10  p.  m.  Buenos  .Aires  time. 
This  left  very  little  margin  to  allow  for 
transmission  to  Xew  York  by  cable  and 
relay  from  Xew  York  by  cable  to  Bu¬ 
enos  Aires,  if  the  news  was  to  reach 
Buenos  .Aires  in  time  for  imblicatioii  in 
La  Prensa  the  following  morning. 

The  first  game  of  the  match  was 
played  in  Havana,  but  thereafter  play 
was  transferred  to  El  Casino  de  la 
Playa  de  Alarianao,  forty  minutes’  ride 
by  fast  automobile  from  the  city.  Tele¬ 
phone  facilities  at  the  Casino  were  in- 
.adequate  for  rapid  handling  of  the  news 
of  the  play.  Realizing  the  essential 
character  of  speed,  Senor  Carlos  Gar- 
rdio,  former  editor  of  La  Prensa.  of 
Havana,  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Cuban  governmAt  and  the  Cuban  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  to  the  stringing  of  a 
special  wire  to  the  Casino  for  the  e.x- 
clusive  service  of  the  Buenos  .Aires 
newspaper.  A  government  operator 
was  put  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Casino  and  an  operator  was  constantly 
on  duty  at  the  cable  office  in  Havana 
during  the  games. 

Officials  of  the  Casino  co-operated 
with  this  special  effort.  In  the  recep¬ 
tion  room  a  giant  chessboard  with  mov¬ 
able  pieces  was  erected  and  every  move 
by  the  chess  masters  was  duplicated 
there,  so  that  all  might  follow  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  game.  The  principals  them¬ 
selves  played  their  game  in  a  private 
room  secluded  from  the  noise  and 
merrymaking  of  this  amusement  place. 
In  this  room  there  were  present  only 
Capablanca  and  Lasker,  their  seconds, 
the  referee,  and  the  special  chess  writer 
who  represented  La  Prensa. 

.-As  each  move  was  made  it  was  fla.shcd 
to  the  waiting  cable  operators  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  who  rushed  it  to  Xew  A'^ork  for 
relay.  The  United  Press  maintained  a 
“human  relay’’  at  the  Xew  A'ork  cable 
office,  so  that  no  second  was  lost.  In 
order  to  expedite  transmission  to  Bu¬ 
enos  .Aires  and  insure  the  arrival  of  all 
the  night’s  moves  in  time  for  publica¬ 
tion.  the  majority  of  these  moves  were 
sent  frorn  New  York  to  Buenos  .Aires 
at  the  urgent  cable  rate. 

The  enterprise  of  La  Prensa  in  build¬ 
ing  a  private  wire  in  Cuba  was  rewarded 


not  only  by  a  series  of  beats  during  tlit 
progress  of  the  chess  match  but  by  j 
twenty- four  hour  scoop  on  the  newt 
that  Dr.  Lasker  had  decided  to  abandor. 
his  opposition  and  to  concede  th* 
world's  championship  to  Capablanca 


NEW  HOME  FOR  THE 


Seattle  Paper  Leases  Two-Story  Cot. 

Crete  Building 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pl-bushe«) 

Se.\ttle,  April  28.— The  Post-Intel- 
ligencer,  which  recently  was  bought  h- 
John  H.  Perry,  has  leased  the  new  Hei 
fernan  building  in  the  heart  of  the  net 
business  district.  At  present  the  buildir 
is  only  two  stories  tall.  When  the  be 
unit  has  been  constructed  it  will  he  te' 
stories  in  height. 

The  building  is  of  reinforced  concre-. 
construction  throughout,  with  concret 
floors,  and  is  fireproof.  It  is  faced  w.' 
terra  cotta,  with  marble  plinths,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  an  th 
borate  marquise  over  each  of  the 
entrances  to  the  building. 

The  second  floor  gives  more 
1.1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  T 
ceiling  is  supported  by  twenty  mas;) 
pillars,  each  thirty  inches  in  diamet’ 

On  the  fir.st  floor  will  be  located ; 
circulation,  advertising  and  account' 
ileiiartments  of  the  newspaper.  T: 
serond  floor  will  be  given  over  to 
editorial  and  reportorial  dcpartnifn- 
the  composing,  stereotyping  and  enen 
ing  rooms  and  other  incchan: 
branches  of  the  paper. 

The  basement  will  be  occupied  by: 
press  room  and  mailing  room. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  is  expected 
be  comiilctely  housed  in  its  new  1;- 
within  three  weeks. 
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CAN’T  BAR  HEARST  PAPERS 


Ontario  Soloni  Want  to;  But  War  Lni| 

Have  Ceased  to  Function 

In  the  dying  hours  of. the  session 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Legislature, ! 
week  a  resolution  was  adopted  calh 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Hearst  piiH: 
tions  from  Canada,  although  Pre-'': 

Drury  expressed  some  douht  as  to : 
feasibility  of  the  motion,  an  np:r. 
which  has  since  been  confirmed  by ' 

R.  M.  Coulter,  Deputy  Postmaster-G-:- 
eral  for  the  Dominion 

According  to  Dr.  Coulter,  the  pc- 
regulations  provide  that  Canadian  p 
offices  should  accept  mail  matter 
had  not  been  refused  in  the  Ur.: 

States.  During  the  war  provision 
been  made  for  barring  the  Hearst  p 
lications,  but  with  the  restoration 
peace,  the  situation  was  changed.  It 
extremely  difficult,  added  the  create 

Postmaster-General,  to  prevent  the 
dilation  of  these  publications  in  Cari^ 

If  they  were  refused  the  mails,  r: 
could  be  sent  in  by  express,  or  estftj: -nt]  p  p 
from  them  find  their  way  in  enclosdfce  .(meri, 
letters.  Circulation  of  them,  he  poi:*e?ie  Cor; 
out,  was  permitted  in  the  British 


Times’  Harlem  Office  Motm 

The  Harlem  branch  office  of  the 
A'ork  Times  has  been  removed  to  - 
West  125th  street,  we.st  of  Lenox 
nue.  The  new  office  is  located  on  * 
main  thoroughfare  of  Harlem’s  bus- 
business  section  and  is  ^Quippod  to - 
ceive  classified  and  display  advertii 
ments  and  subscriptions  for  tho  ■  [ 

A'ork  Times  and  all  the  publications^  }  . 
the  New  York  Times  Company''  o  cc 
.Annalist,  Mid-Week  Pictorial,  ^  li 
Hi.story  Magazine.  Rook 
Magazine  Section,  the  New  York  ■-  'j 
Index  and  the  Times  War  Volumes’ 
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ten  thousand  printers  walk  streets 

TO  FORCE  44-HOUR  WEEK 


Only  Few  Large  Cities  on  Short  Schedule — Strikes  Throughout  U.  S. 
and  Canada  Tie  Up  Several  Daily  Newspapers — 

Cut  in  New  York  and  Chicago  Scales 


strikes  !)>■  printers  in  almost  every 
^  city  in  this  country  and  Canada 
where  the  book  and  job  printing  shops 
ftnploy  union  compositors  marked  the 
(ir>t  week  in  May,  set  by  the  Interna- 
Typopraphical  Union  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  44-hour  working  week, 
.i^bout  10.000  men  are  estimated  to  be 
out  of  work. 

N'ew  York  City  is  the  outstanding  e.\- 
eption  to  the  rule,  the  short  schedule 
having  been  agreed  to  by  all  but  three 
large  metropolitan  shops. 

In  Chicago,  the  44-hour  week  was 
jreed  to  by  all  union  shops,  but  a  dis¬ 
pute  arose  when  the  employers  insisted 
that  the  old  hourly  rate  of  pay  should 
apply,  the  union  officials  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  weekly  earnings  on  the 
tJ-hour  basis  should  be  continued. 
Wage  cuts  averaging  $4.35  per  week 
were  announced  by  an  arbitration  board 
the  four  major  printing  crafts. 

.\bnut  250  shops  closed  in  the  city,  em¬ 
ployers  calling  it  a  strike  and  the  union 
a  lock-out,  and  about  4.000  of  the  4,500 
printers  are  out  of  work.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  93  open  shops  met  and  renewed 
their  pledge  not  to  reduce  work  hours. 

H.  N.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  spec¬ 
ial  standing  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
itated  in  Indianapolis  that  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  had  been  assured  by 
the  union  that  the  present  controversies 
would  not  affect  the  newspapers  unless 
fforts  were  made  to  employ  non-union 
printers  in  shops  which  do  job-printing 
c addition  to  newspaper  publishing.  Mr. 
Kellogg  declared  that  accession  to  the 
demand  for  the  short  work  week  was 
tpparently  not  so  widespread  as  the 
aiion  figures,  printed  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
USHER  last  week,  indicated.  The  I.  T. 
U.  has  863  local  unions  throughout  the 
country,  while  the  union  leaders  claim 
shorter  work  week  contracts  for  250 

Wage  reductions  averaging  12  per  cent 
rfive  unions  engaged  in  book  and  job 
pnnting,  were  ordered  by  the  committee 
arbitration  in  a  dispute  between  the 
"ns  and  the  .\ssociation  of  Employ- 
?  Printers  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  decision  understood  to  be  based  on 
corresponding  decline  in  the  cost  of 
ng.  is  retroactive  to  .‘\pril  1,  and  will 
-inue  in  force  until  October  1,  1921. 
With  one  exception,  the  reductions 
rpcj^^c  greater  than  the  increases  granted 
October  1,  1920. 

The  arbitrators  were  Prof.  William  F. 
hum  of  Columbia  University,  Ray¬ 
ed  P.  Fosdick  and  ,\llen  T.  Burns  of 
f  .Americanization  Study  for  the  Car- 
Corporation,  their  decision  being 
Jchcil  in  the  face  of  the  employers’ 
■eauds  for  a  cut  of  25  per  cent  and 
'  workers’  demands  for  a  weeklv  in- 
v.w  of  $7. 

The  percentage  was  arrived  at  by  tak- 
J  the  figure  of  decrease  between  June 
■  December.  1920.  as  determined  for 
^  \ork  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
"ct  of  Labor — 8.12  per  cent — and 
adiulng  it  by  applying  the  further 
in  the  price  of  food  since 
.®“ary  1.  On  this  basis  they  estimated 
T^t  the  cost  of  living  is  now  92.9  per 
ttore  than  in  1914,  and  a  little  over 
percent  less  than  in  June,  1920. 

Tift^The  new  weeklv  scales  established 
Its. 


itdW 


Cylinder  pressmen.  $46;  press  assist¬ 
ants.  $37.50;  job  pressmen,  $38.50;  job 
press  feeders,  $28,  and  paper  handlers, 
$33.  The  unions  affected  are  Cylinder 
Pressmen's  Union  No.  1,  Paper  Cutters’ 
Union  No.  119,  Job  Pressmen  and  Job 
Press  Feeders’  Union  No.  1,  Press  As¬ 
sistants  and  Feeders’  Union  No.  23,  and 
Paper  Handlers’  Union  No.  1. 

Typographical  Union  No.  6,  Mailers’ 
Union  No.  6,  and  Bindery  Women’s 
Union  No.  43  are  not  affected,  but  the 
employers  have  expressed  the  intention 
of  asking  these  unions  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  for  new  scales. 

All  strikes  were  called  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  under  a  blanket  order  from 
international  headquarters  permitting 
such  action  to  enforce  the  demand  for 
the  44-hour  schedule,  and  statements 
emanating  from  I.  T.  U.  headquarters 
at  Indianapolis  indicate  a  belief  among 
international  officials  that  the  settlement 
of  the  disputes  must  be  effected  by  local 
agreements,  which  they  hopefully  re¬ 
mark.  are  likely  within  a  short  time. 
.Acceptance  of  the  short  week  by  New 
York.  Chicago.  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee 
and  Cincinnati  is  put  forward  by  the 
union  leaders  as  reasons  for  their  belief 
in  a  quick  settlement  in  most  localities. 

Some  talk  of  “open  shop”  organization 
arose  during  the  week,  hut,  in  general 
employers  have  so  far  gone  slowly  to¬ 
ward  breaking  off  relations  with  the 
typographical  union.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
practically  all  the  big  printing  firms,  e.x- 
cept  the  newspapers,  went  on  the  open 
shop  basis,  with  300  union  printers  re¬ 
ported  out  of  work.  The  Tribune  and 
the  Telegram  have  contracts  with  the 
union  which  have  another  month  to  run 
and  have  not  finally  indicated  their 
course  of  action.  The  Desert  News  has 
always  run  on  an  open  shop  basis. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of  several 
important  printing  establishments,  the 
Typothetae  agreed  that  each  plant 
should  “endeavor  to  operate  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,”  which  is  interpreted  by 
union  members  as  an  attempt  to  run 
open  shops.  Three  companies  have 
agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  union,  but 
1,200  men  are  out  of  work  in  other 
plants,  including  that  of  the  Sunday 
Telegram,  these  employers  conceding 
the  44-hour  week  during  the  summer 
months  with  pay  for  44  hours  only. 

In  Buffalo  90  per  cent  of  the  composi¬ 
tors  and  pressmen  employed  in  job 
printing  shops  which  have  not  agreed  to 
the  44-hour  week,  responded  to  the 
strike  call,  it  was  said  at  union  head¬ 
quarters.  The  employing  printers  state 
that  the  strike  appeared  to  have  centred 
in  the  larger  shops,  and  that  small  shops 
were  unaffected.  ' 

In  Niagara  Falls  job  printing  shops 
closed  down  or  are  running  on  an  open 
shop  basis.  The  large  .American  Sales- 
book  plant  is  operating  on  a  44-hour 
basis  pending  a  decision  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  directors. 

All  union  job  printing  plants  in  Glov- 
ersville,  N.  AL,  are  closed.  .All  wage  de¬ 
mands  by  the  newspaper  printers  have 
been  refused  by  the  publishers,  but  the 
men  are  continuing  at  work  pending 
negotiations. 

•Auburn  employing  printers  having  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  the  44-hour  week,  the 
employes  went  on  strike.  .About  twenty- 


five  job  printers  are  idle.  Several  shops 
continue  with  non-union  help. 

.All  of  Rochester’s  job  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  are  closed  down. 

.A  strike  of  printers  and  pressmen  in 
the  newspaper  and  job  departments  of 
the  Glenns  Falls  (N.'Y.)  Times  caused 
the  susi)ension  of  publication.  The 
Post-Star,  in  which  plant  a  strike  was 
declared  succeeded  in  issuing  two  small 
l)ages  Monday  morning  containing  a 
statement  of  the  situation.  The  paper 
was  not  published  Tuesday. 

A  .statement  issued  by  J.  C.  Acton, 
secretary  o  fthe  Toronto  Typothetae, 
declares  that  every  printing  plant  in 
Toronto  is  signed  and  pledged  to  fight 
the  demand  for  a  44-hour  wee  to  the 
limit  of  their  resources.  .At  present 
present  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
fight  in  the  printing  trades  in  Toronton 
on  June  1. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Regina 
Morning  Leader  and  the  Regina  Daily 
Post,  decided  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  the  demands  be  acceded 
to,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  strike 
being  declared,  the  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  would  be  suspended.  Only  single 
page  news  bulletins  would  be  issued 
morning  and  evening.  Employing  job 
printers  of  the  city  have  likewise  un¬ 
animously  agreed  to  refuse  to  concede 
any  advance  in  pay,  though  they  are 
willing  to  grant  the  44-hour  week  at  the 
present  hour  rate  of  wages. 

Newspaper  publishers  of  Guelph,  Ont., 
embracing  the  offices  of  the  Mercury 
and  the  Herald,  have  just  completed  a 
new  agreement  with  the  local  union, 
whereby  the  scale  for  one  year  from 
May  1  for  all  journeymen  newspaper 
printers  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  $32 
a  week.  Both  sides  have  also  agreed  on 
the  48-hour  week. 

Printers  in  the  newspaper  and  job 
offices  of  Peterboro,  Ont.,  went  on  strike 
on  May  2.  The  agreement  submitted  by 
the  prinetrs  and  which  the  employers 
rejected,  demanded  $40  a  week  for  fore¬ 
men  and  $38  a  week  for  machine  oper¬ 
ators,  hand  compositors,  stone  hands, 
and  binders,  with  a  week  of  44  hours 
for  day  work  and  42  hours  for  night 
work.  Under  the  expired  agreement 
foreman  received  $32  a  wee ;  machine 
operators,  compositors,  etc.,  $30,  with  a 
48-hour  week  for  day  work  and  44  hours 
for  night  work.  The  union  offered  to 
return  to  work  under  a  44-hour  schedule 
leaving  the  $8  a  week  wage  increase  to 
be  the  subject  of  later  negotiations.  This 
offer  was  rejected.  Pending  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike.  The  Examiner  will 
publish  an  abbreviated  edition.  Between 
25  and  30  men  are  affected.  The  Exam¬ 
iner  has  declared  its  intention  of  run¬ 
ning  an  open  shop. 

Kingston  ,Ont.,  job  printers  have  been 
granted  a  44-hour  week,  but  no  increase 
in  pay. 

Halifax.  'N.  S.,  employing  printers 

have  refused  to  grant  a  44-hour  week, 
and  the  men  have  struck.  A  similar 
situation  exists  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  where 
about  220  men  are  out. 

Two  evening  newspapers  in  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  the  Star  and  the  .Ad¬ 
vocate  were  unable  to  publish  on  May  2, 
because  of  a  strike  of  printers  for  a 
44-hour  week.  The  Daily  News  was 
issued,  however,  and  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  which  operates  an  open  shop,  ap¬ 
peared  as  usual. 

Elmployes  in  the  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partments  of  most  printing  establish¬ 
ments  in  Montreal  went  on  strike  for  a 
44-hour  week  and  $40  a  week  w'age. 
Emidoyers  wish  to  set  the  hours  at  48 
and  wages  at  $36. 


HEARST  PICTURE  DAILY 
FOR  BOSTON 


Sale  of  Record  to  Atlantic  Publishing 
Company  Believed  To  Presage  New 
Tabloid  Morning  Paper  With 
A.  P.  News 

William  Randolph  Hearst  is  the  new 
owner  of  the  Boston  Evening  Record, 
sale  of  which  to  the  Atlantic  Publishing 
Company  was  announced  in  the  Record 
this  week,  and  well  authenticated  reports 
from  Boston  are  that  a  new  morning 
illustrated  paper  will  appear  in  a  few 
days  under  the  Hearst  management. 

Mr.  Hearst  will  visit  Boston  next 
week.  Editor  &  Publisher  learns,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  plans  for  the  new  daily.  Purchase 
of  the  Record,  details  of  which  were  not 
announced,  gives  Mr.  Hearst  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  .Associated  Press  for  his 
Evening  American  and  the  membership 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser  will  be  used 
for  the  new  morning  paper,  the  name  of 
which  could  not  be  learned  up  to  the 
time  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 
The  Morning  .Advertiser  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  past  three  years  in  four- 
page  form,  with  small  circulation,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  A.  P. 
membership.  The  Sunday  Advertiser 
and  American  is  an  A.  P.  member, 
dating  from  the  purchase  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tiser  in  1917. 

R.\nck  In  Control 

Ownership  in  the  Record  is  now  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  .Atlantic  Publishing  Company, 
of  which  T.  V.  Ranck,  long  a  Hearst 
executive,  is  chief  stockholder  and  presi¬ 
dent,  holding  748  shares  of  the  750  com¬ 
mon  shares  issued.  Other  shareholders 
officers  and  directors  are  Richard  M. 
Danash,  of  350  Seaver  street,  Boston, 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  Mary 
Keenan,  25  Henshaw  street,  Boston, 
clerk ;  each  of  whom  hold  one  share. 
There  is  no  preferred  stock  and  the 
common  shares  are  valued  at  $100  each. 
Offices  of  the  corporation  are  given  in 
the  papers  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  309  Washington  street,  which  is 
the  Record’s  address.  The  paper  passed 
to  hte  new  owners  April  30,  according  to 
the  state  records. 

Details  as  to  the  transaction  were  not 
obtainable  from  M.  Douglas  Flattery, 
who  has  owned  the  paper  for  some  time, 
or  from  members  of  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation.  E.  A.  Westfall,  publisher  of  the 
.American  and  Advertiser,  said  Mr. 
Hearst  would  announce  his  plans  next 
week.  It  was  said  in  Boston  that  a  Mr. 
King,  who  is  not  known  in  Boston  news¬ 
paper  circles,  would  edit  the  new  daily. 

M.\y  Scrap  Record  Plant 

Boston  newspaper  gossip  has  it  that 
the  Record  plant  will  be  dismantled  and 
that  Mr.  Hearst  is  negotiating  for  the 
use  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
plant  between  the  hours  of  six  a.  m. 
and  six  p.  m.  Mr.  Westfall  would  not 
comment  upon  this  report,  and  said  that 
details  would  not  be  settled  before  next 
week. 

M.  Douglas  Flattery,  who  has  been 
owner  of  the  Record,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Boston  representative  on 
the  day  the  sale  to  the  .Atlantic  Publi.sh- 
ing  Company  was  announced,  that  some 
details  of  the  transaction  had  not  yet 
been  consummated.  He  declined  to  make 
any  additional  comment. 


Manchester  Guardian  a  Centenarian 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Manchester  (England)  Guardian  was 
celebrated  May  4  in  Manchester  and 
London.  The  fact  that  C.  P.  Scott, 
the  Guardian’s  editor,  completed  his 
50th  year  of  association  with  the  paper 
was  also  recognized. 
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NEW  YORK  PRESS  CLUB  OUSTS  LAWYER 
MEMBER  AS  OFFICE  HOLDER 


New  Financial  Secretary  Is  Ellected  at  Stormy  Meeting — Clean  Up 
Approved — Trial  of  John  A.  Hennessy  Ordered — Hundreds 
of  Newspaper  Men  Join  New  Movement 


K\V  York  was  the  storm  center  ilur- 
iiiK  the  last  wi'ik  in  the  fight  being 
made  hy  recognized  newspaper  men  on 
the  “we  hoy’’  and  tiii'-ter  element,  al¬ 
though  in  Washington  the  letter  of 
I’resident  Harding  approving  the  efforts 
to  clean  the  ranks  of  journalism  has 
given  new  impetus  to  the  movement  in 
that  city. 

The  clean-u])  movement  gives  every 
indication  of  becoming  national  and  in¬ 
terest  now  centers  on  the  action  to  he 
t.rken  hy  the  Progressive  committee 
headed  hy  Don  Manpiis  of  the  Xew 
^'ork  Snn.  which  has  as  its  puniose  the 
establishment  of  a  body  along  the  lines 
of  various  bar  associations  that  will  set 
up  a  standard  of  practices  along  ethical 
lines,  for  both  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

More  than  f>0()  active  newspaper  men 
in  Xew  York  City  not  now  members  of 
the  Xew  York  Press  Club  have  signed 
petitions  pledging  their  support  to  the 
Progressive  committee  and  a  meeting  of 
this  element  will  probably  be  called  just 
as  soon  as  the  decision  in  the  court 
hearing,  held  late  yesterday,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a 
Court  investigation  of  the  Xew  York 
Press  Club,  is  handed  down. 

What  has  been  described  as  the  warm¬ 
est  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Xew 
^'ork  Press  Club  was  lu’ld  Tuesc.  .y 
when  Walter  E.  Warner,  a  lawyer,  was 
ousted  as  financial  secretary.  The 
Progressive  committee  had  53  votes 
against  10  on  the  first  test  of  strength. 

The  progressives  sprang  a  surprise 
when  they  produced  proof  that  Warner, 
chosen  at  the  annual  election  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  was  never  an  active  member.  A 
resolution  asking  for  his  removal  was 
passed  by  a  large  majority.  This  action 
automatically  declared  Andrew  M.  Mad- 
iger,  who  was  defeated  by  four  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  210  cast  at  the  election, 
the  rightful  holder  of  the  office. 

John  A.  Hennessy,  a  trustee  of  the 
club,  was  accused  of  conduct  unbecom¬ 
ing  a  memlter,  in  that  “he  threatened 
bodily  harm  to  John  R.  Binns,  first  vice- 
president,  and  also  used  vile  language  in 
denouncing  G.  Selmer  Fougner,  William 
L.  Curtain  and  other  members.  A  com¬ 
mission  will  be  appointed  to  hear  the 
charges.  Mr.  Hennessy,  a  life  member 
of  the  club,  is  editor  and  part  owner  of 
the  Providence  Xews. 

third  resolution,  indorsing  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  members  in  petitioning  the 
Supreme  Court  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  club’s  affairs  was  also 
passed. 

.■\n  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
designed  to  take  away  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  the  power  to  perpetuate 
itself  in  choosing  members  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies  and  transferring  it  to  the  club 
membership,  was  passed.  It  was  also 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members 
that  although  a  certain  faction  has  dis¬ 
continued  soliciting  memberships  from 
non-newspaper  men,  some  “outside  fa¬ 
kers”  are  taking  up  the  work  of  raising 
easy  money. 

On  stationery  of  the  Xew  York 
Press  Club  bearing  the  sub-heading 
of  the  “World  War  History,”  Xew 
York  newspapers  and  news  agencies 
have  received  the  following  letter: 

“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  as  soon  as  possible  material  that 


will  cover  in  reasonable  space  the  part 
played  in  the  World  War  by  (name  of 
organization  ),  togetber  with  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  men  connected  with 
your  staff  who  entered  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  stating  the  branch  of 
the  service  entered?  Xa.turally  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  mention 
of  any  particular  act  of  any  of  these 
men  that  might  call  for  special  men¬ 
tion  and  of  any  particular  aebieve- 
iiient  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper. 

“This  request  is  ma.de  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  letter  sent  to  you  by 
Edward  W.  Drew,  at  that  time  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
.New  '^’ork  Press  Club,  in  outlining 
the  purposes  of  the  World  War  His¬ 
tory  to  be  luiblisbed  under  the  au- 
siiices  of  the  club.  The  work  is  about 
tc  be  published,  and  it  is  desired  in 
dealing  with  the  records  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  and  their  staffs  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  the  accuracy  of 
which  cannot  be  questioned. 

“So  tha.t  no  misunderstanding  may 
arise.  1  beg  to  state  that  you  wil  not 
be  called  upon  for  any  subscription, 
nor  will  you  be  asked  to  pay  any  char.ge 
whatsoever. 

“Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  I  am,  very  truly 

yours. 

“J.  J.  WoHLTM.W.” 

The  name  of  J.  J.  Wohltrnan  appears 
on  the  sub-heading  as  “Registrar”  of  the 
“World  War  History.’’  The  “Committee 
of  Supervision”  is  listed  there  as  com¬ 
prising  Edward  Percy  Howard,  Edward 
W.  Drew,  C.  Fred  Crosby  and  Dr.  Oscar 
Watson. 

The  book  referred  to  in  this  letter  is 
the  objectionable  itublication  that  has 
brought  the  demand  for  a  general  clean¬ 
up  in  the  ranks  of  newspaper  men  in 
Xew  York  City.  It  is  charged  that  siib- 
scripti-ms  were  solicited  for  this  hook 
iit  the  rate  of  S.sOO  a  page  and  60  per 
cent  of  ;he  amount  was  in  each  case 
paid  to  tile  solicitor 

Editor  &  PfBi.iSHER  did  tut  receive 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wohltrnan.  L’pon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  letter  the  Xew  York  World 
made  the  following  announcement,  in 
bold-face  type,  in  its  issue  of  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  : 

■  The  World  u  ill  furnish  no  material 
for  the  World  War  History.  It  desires 
to  have  no  representation  in  it  nor  to 
be  identified  with  it  in  any  way” 


F.  A.  D.  Seelye  Joins  Hearst 

F.  .■Mfred  D.  Seelye  has  resigned  as 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh,  to  liecome  automo¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  .\tlanta  Georgian  and 
-American.  Previous  to  his  association 
with  the  Packard  organizaticn,  Mr. 
Seelye  was  automobile  and  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch  and  before  that  territorial  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  contriliutor  to  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
I.ISHF.R. 


J.  W.  Lee,  Jr.,  Dyer  Officer 

J.  W.  Lee,  Jr.,  who  joined  the  George 
L.  Dyer  Company.  Xew  York.  February 
1,  has  been  made  vice-president  and  a 
director. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  WARFARE 


(Coiilinui-d  from  pat/e  6) 


such  service,  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
must  be  protected  so  that  any  workman 
will  not  be  seriously  impeded  in  the 
e.xercise  of  his  fundamental  rights  of 
citizenship  merely  because  he  is  not  a 
union  man. 

.Any  other  policy  is  monopoly  in  its 
worst  form  and  with  its  worst  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  only  when  unionism  is 
subject  in  some  degree  to  the  wholesale 
forces  of  competition  on  the  part  of 
those  employers  and  employees  who  may 
be  abused  by  it  that  the  processes  of 
moral  restraint  will  be  operative. 

Dne  of  the  fundamentals  of  social 
control  of  organized  labor,  therefore.  Is 
a  discour.agement  of  all  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs  which  seek  to  curtail  the  rights  of 
an  cmiiloyee  to  work  regardless  of  union 
membership,  and  fuller  protection  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  in  industry.  There  must 
always  be  an  alternative  of  dealing  with 
other  agencies  than  a  particular  union, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  moral  responsibility 
behind  that  union. 

Pfiii-u:  Oi’i.Mox  IS  F.wor.sbi.f. 

Public  opinion  should  certainly  be  uni¬ 
ted  on  the  proposition  that  strikes  in 
violation  of  the  eight  principles  we  have 
discussed  arc  in  violation  of  sound  pub¬ 
lic  policy  and  should  be  generally  dis¬ 
couraged.  To  restrain  organized  labor 
in  supporting  them  would  constitute  the 
mo.st  effective  discouragement  without 
making  them  illegal.  It  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  conservative  union  and 
union  leader  in  fighting  the  recalcitrant 
forces  within  their  organizations  which 
today  constitute  such  an  embarrassment, 
and  would  clarify  public  opinion  as  to 
the  ilistinction  between  legitimate  and  il¬ 
legitimate  union  action. 

Our  proposed  law,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  private  industry,  would  merely  forbid 
organized  support  of  strikes  which  vio¬ 
late  our  moral  code.  The  enforcement 
of  such  a  law,  at  least  in  the  field  of 
private  industry,  would  depend  on  the 
civil  remedies  of  injunction  and  damages 
rather  than  upon  criminal  penalties.  This 
makes  the  enforcement  largely  dependent 
on  the  initiative  of  private  parties  and 
not  on  political  appointees. 

iNjrxcTio.v 

To  make  these  remedies  effective  it  is 
important  that  voluntary  associations, 
whether  of  employers  or  workmen,  shall 
have  the  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued.  It 
is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  require 
their  incorporation.  Incorporation  is  a 
privilege.  To  say  that  unions  shall  not 
exist  or  operate  without  incorporation 
is  to  provoke  evasions  of  the  law  if  not 
actual  defiance  to  it.  English  industrial 
history  proves  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  declare  that  voluntary  associations  can 
become  parties  in  litigation.  That  will 
bring  legal  recognition  which  in  these 
days  when  employers’  associations  and 
unions  exercise  a  power  for  good  or  ill 
far  beyond  that  of  individuals,  is  alto¬ 
gether  desirable.  Collective  responsibil¬ 
ity  should  accompany  collective  action. 
Having  thus  created  the  element  of  legal 
responsibility,  society  can  enforce  its 
laws. 

The  injunction  remedy,  however  tin- 
(lopular  it  may  be,  seems  to  be  the  fair¬ 
est  and  most  effective  means  of  control¬ 
ling  large  organizations,  and  particularly 
in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  fi.x  definite 
■tandards  of  legality  and  illegality.  Biis- 
•ness  men,  acting  co-operatively,  should 
not  ordinarily  be  prosecuted  until  the 
legality  of  their  conduct  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  passed  upon  in  a  civil  action,  and 


the  same  is  true  of  co-operative  action 
among  workers.  The  injunction  remedy 
is  highly  beneficent  in  that  it  is  preventa¬ 
tive  and  issues  a  warning  to  the  wrong, 
doer  before  punishing  him  or  mulcting 
him  in  damages.  It  protects  the  ag¬ 
grieved  and,  by  timely  warning,  often 
spares  the  aggressor.  Its  unpopularity h 
largely  due  to  misunderstanding  and  the 
reiteration  of  unfounded  statements 
Few.  if  any,  remedies  have  been  subject 
to  less  abuse  and  error.  Its  effcctivenes) 
in  labor  controversies  is  measured  by  the 
strength  of  union  opposition  to  it.  How. 
ever  keen  the  bitterness  .it  ha-  aroused, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  defeat  of 
a  strike  through  legal  intervention  ere- 
ates  any  harsher  feeling  that  its  defeat 
through  economic  exhaustion  after  a 
drag  out  fight.  Many  misled  and  inno- 
cent  strikers  are.  through  the  injunction, 
relieved  from  unfair  coercion  and  spared 
much  suffering  and  privation. 

Effectivexf.ss  of  Sfi  h  .\  L.\w 

The  extent  to  which  such  a  law  would 
protect  society  from  unwarranted  strikes 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
organized  union  action  is  responsible  for 
our  excess  of  industrial  warfare.  The 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  show  that  most  strikes 
are  the  result  of  organized  union  action. 
The  figures  of  1919  show  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  industritil  employees 
went  on  strike  anil  that  thirteen-four¬ 
teenths  of  these  .strikes  were  hy  uniot 
men  rather  than  non-union  men.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  organized  labor 
represents  less  than  a  third  of  our  indus¬ 
trial,  transportation  and  mining  em¬ 
ployees.  it  can  be  said  for  the  year  19IS 
that  the  liability  to  strike  from  unionisre 
as  against  non-unionism  was  over  lO  to 
1.  The  average  ratio  for  the  last  five 
years  is  .somewhat  lower  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  run  20  or  .30  to  1.  Even  strikesoi 
non-union  men.  and  so  recorded  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  are  often  insti¬ 
gated  by  union  officials  and  this  *ii 
particularly  true  during  the  year  1918. 

On  the  whole  we  are  forced  to  co^ 
elude  that  all  but  a  few  strikes  are  diie 
to  the  activities  of  organized  labor,  ami 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  recent  ex¬ 
cess  of  industrial  warfare  lies  at  its  door. 
It  is  therefore  believed  that  most  strikes 
are  only  effective  through  organized  nu- 
chinery,  and  that  society  can  protec: 
itself  against  anti-social  strikes  by  regi- 
lating  that  machinery.  This  will 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
strike  as  a  last  resort. 

The  resistance  and  elemental  power  of 
unorganized  mobs  will  always  have  hi 
embarrassments  for  the  state  and  » 
civil  process  will  be  adequate  to  deil 
with  them.  To  such  movements  " 
suggestion  has  no  application.  It  le 
them  where  they  were,  no  better  and" 
worse.  But  the  great  mass  of  anti  s  ci 
strikes,  in  this  country  at  least,  and 
participation  of  our  representative  ini!  ' 
in  them,  are  of  an  entirely  different 
actor.  They  are  not  the  voluntary  - 
rising  of  an  unorganized  mob  but 
systematically  incited  and 
through  the  elaborate  and 
preparations  of  permanent  oreauizati  ■' 
Prevent  the  machinery  of  these  orsaii:- 
tions  from  fomenting,  managing  ‘■ 
maintaining  such  strikes,  which  is  2 
entirely  practicable  thing  to  do  by  i® 
jirocess,  and  most  of  them  would  s 
for  want  of  instigation,  leadership  a- 
direction. 

This  fur  '  nental  thought  of  iii'" 
guishing  betiveen  the  passive  act  of  ; 
ting  work  and  the  affirmative  ad*, 
organizations  to  make  strikes  etie-'i'’' 
should  receive  attention.  It  goes  to  t' 
very  heart  of  the  question  of  soc» 
control  of  organized  action,  and  'boo 
be  the  basis  of  our  public  policy  ia 
ing  with  industrial  warfare. 
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Business  News  is 


Everybody’s  Business 


IJERE  is  an  entirely  new  development  in  daily 
journalism  —  News  of  Business  by  telegraph 
from  the  principal  business  centers  of  the  country. 


Not  merely  surveys  or  summaries  of  conditions 
in  the  marts  of  trade,  but  dispatches  giving  the  very 
latest  developments  in  every  line  of  merchandising, 
wholesale  and  retail,  manufacturing,  distributing  and 
producing — in  fact,  the  entire  working  world  of 
which  everybody  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  part. 


Telegraphic  Dispatches  Daily 


supply  unbiased  and  authoritative  business  news  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  particularly  these 
business  centers: 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 


Chicago 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Kansas  City 
Washington 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Fort  Worth 
Atlanta 
New  Orleans 


The  Business  News  Service  of  the  Consolidated  Press  is  superior  to  any  other  because  it  is  gathered  by 
telegraph  from  a  national  rather  than  a  sectional  or  metropolitan  viewpoint.  It  is  aimed  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  readers  in  cities,  large  and  small.  The  dispatches  are  neither  technical  nor  ponderous  but  are  intelligible  to 
the  average  reader.  They  may  be  used  on  the  financial  page  as  a  supplement  but  they  belong  in  the  general 
news  pages  along  with  the  other  phases  of  the  day’s  news. 

It’s  a  service  both  for  the  merchant  and  the  housewife,  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  the  shipper  and  the  distributor — in  short,  the  entire  community. 


For  rates  and  details  apply  to  ROBERT  B.  McCLEAN,  Business  Manager 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Executive  Offices:  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HORACE  EPES,  Western  Superintendent  JAY  JEROME  WILLIAMS,  Eastern  Superintendent 

Fourth  Floor,  Daily  News  Building,  Chicago  Eleventh  Floor,  World  Budding,  New  York 
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WANT-AD  PROMOTION  COPY  IN  FOUR 
PAGES  USED  BY  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Classified  Manager  Gwaltney  Told  Readers  in  Five-Week  Campaign 
of  Service  Rendered  and  Got  Largest  Number  of  New  Ads 
Ever  Received  For  Single  Issue 

By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  of  which 

Harrv  Gwaltney  is  classified  manager,  This  is  one  of  a  sirics  of  articles, 

ur.douhtedly  holds  the  record  for  prtnt- 

ing  the  largest  advertisement  for  pro-  paper  Classifii-d  Managers,  is  writing 

moting  want-ads.  On  .\pril  8,  it  printed  i  ‘’J? . 

”  .  possibilities  of  classined  advertising — 

a  four-page  advertisement  selling  the  treating  the  subject  from  the  viewpoints 

service  of  its  want-ad  department.  The  both  the  space  seller  and  the  adyer- 

,  .  tiser.  Evervone  is  invited  to  bring 

four-page  advertisement  was  preceded  classified  problems  and  individual  views 
by  five  full-page  advertisements — one  attention, 

each  week  for  five  weeks.  - 


This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  classified  advertising  as  a 
service,  rather  than  to  sell  a  single  want- 
ad — the  “idea"  rather  than  a  particular 
classification. 

The  first  of  the  four  pages  carries  a 
half  page  illustration  picturing  a  city, 
with  the  caption  “Millions  Made  in 
■  Want-ad’  City.”  Under  this  the  copy 
brings  out  numerous  facts  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  want-ads.  Here  are 
a  couple  of  typical  paragraphs. 

“In  -one  average  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Journal  more  than  $6,(K)0,000  worth  of 
the  city  and  suburban  real  estate  is  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  classified  section.  This 
includes  homes,  business,  properties,  and 
factories. 

“Milwaukee  Housekeepers  realize  an 
income  of  $90,000  every  month  from  the 
rooms  advertised  for  rent  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  This  is  based  on  1,400  different 
room  advertisements  jx’r  month,  at  an 
average  rental  of  $5  each  per  week,  and 
that  the  average  room  is  rented  for  a 
period  of  three  months.” 

Page  two  has  seven  strong  poster  type 
illustrations  of  the  telephone,  telegraph, 
mail  service,  steam  engine,  electric 
power,  gasoline  engine,  and  want-ad, 
with  the  heading,  “Seven  Wonders  of 
Service." 

On  the  next  page  emphasis  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  “the  public”  is  the  power 
behind  Journal  want-ads  as  it  satisfies 
its  wants  by  reading  the  want-ads  in  the 
Journal. 

The  last  page  has  a  strong  illustration 
showing  Milwaukee  connected  by  phone 
with  the  Journal  office.  The  copy  ex¬ 
plains  the  ease  with  which  want-ads  can 
lie  inserted  and  explains  the  service  the 
Journal  renders  advertisers. 

“Since  this  campaign  started,”  Mr. 
Gwaltney  says,  “we  have  received  the 
largest  number  of  new  ads  for  a  single 
issue  that  we  ever  received.  This  indi¬ 
cates  the  advertising  is  effective. 


“Classified  advertising  is  an  important 
economic  factor  in  a  community,  an  in¬ 
strument  vitally  necessary  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  city,  a  service  of  greater  value 
than  is  generally  recognized.  By  show- 
ii  g  this,  we  hope  to  have  classified  rec- 
e  gnized  as'  a  bigger,  broader  service  of 
higher  value  and  merit. 

“If  it  can  he  sold  on  this  broad,  gen¬ 
eral  basis,  it  is  easy  to  see  there  is  no 
comparison  with  the  old  method.  We 
believe  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  change 
in  classified  promotion  and  selling  that 
is  of  interest  to  every  publisher  and 
classified  advertiser. 

“Publishers  generally  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  real  value  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  to  their  readers  and  to  their  com¬ 
munities.  Th.-refore,  they  fail  to  see  its 
possible  earning  power  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped  through  right  ]>romotion  and 
sales  methods. 

“Is  not  the  present  difference  in  the 
volume  and  revenue  of  classified  and 
d''si)lay  advertising,  the  difference  in  the 
brains  and  money  that  has  been  invested 
in  them  ?  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  the 
best  thought  of  every  iniblisher — assisted 
hy  the  best  minds  in  his  organization.” 

Mr.  Gwaltney  and  the  Journal  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  promotion  ef¬ 
fort.  The  Journal  is  practicing  wdiat  it 
preaches — that  “advertising  pays.”  As 
time  goes  on,  more  and  more  publishers 
will  find  the  wisdom  of  “taking  their 
medicine.” 

The  Duluth  Herald,  P.  J.  Robinson 
classified  manager,  is  circularizing  for 
poultry  advertisements  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  letter  and  folder.  The  letter, 
telling  the  outlook  in  the  jioultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Herald’s  rates  and  selling 
points,  is  written  over  a  large  baby  chick 
illustration  printed  in  a  tint.  The  folder 
contains  rates,  a  testimonial,  a  return 
order  sheet,  and  instructions  on  how  to 
write  productive  poultry  advertisements. 


CHAOS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

Indications  That  Disease  Will  Spread 
Further  Among  Press  Men 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Xew  Orleans.  La.,  May  4. — When 
the  managing  editor  goes  around  with 
a  washboard  broad ; 

.\nd  the  city  editor  looks  like  a  thun¬ 
der  cloud ; 

And  the  poet  has  a  distrait  air; 

.•\nd  the  business  manager  answers 
only  in  words  of  one  syllable — 

It  sometimes  means  that  a  pet  policy 
has  lost  out.  or  that  there  has  been  an 
unforgivable  scoop,  or  that  the  proper 
rhyme  won't  come,  or  that  the  hated 
rival  has  made  inroads  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  ; 

But  in  Xew  Orleans,  the  chances  are 
it  means  that  managing  editor,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  poet  and  business  manager  are  just 
off  their  game  of  golf. 

For  the  hoot-hoot  sport  has  hit  the 
newspaper  fraternity  with  a  vengeance. 
From  cub  reporter  to  publisher — all  who 
can  grab  a  set  of  clubs,  are  chasing  the 
little  white  balls  around  the  green¬ 
sward. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  .several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  exhibit  their  prowess 
on  the  .\udubon  or  City  Park  links. 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
Item,  D.  D.  Moore,  editor  of  the 
Times- Picayune,  and  J.  L.  Ewing,  busi- 


Super  Calendered  Newsprint 
33V2  66V2  70"  Rolls 

Standard  Newsprint 

33  V2  34V8  36y2  49y2  54  55  66V2  67"  Rolls 
On  Spot  New  York 
Prices  on  Application 
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ness  manager  of  the  States,  all  s*j|^ 
wicked  clubs.  So  does  .Arthur  Xe* 
myer.  associate  publisher  of  The  Item- 
and  J.  W.  Fanz,  cashier  on  the  samt 
paper,  became  the  hero  of  the  Cih 
Park  links  when  he  made  the  fifth  holt 
in  one. 

-Among  the  most  promising  plajfrs 
are  Clarke  Salmon,  managing  editor 
Don  Higgins,  city  editor,  Frank  Hoi' 
loway,  Ralph  LeBlond,  Meigs  0.  Frost 
Sam  Trufant.  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Item ;  and  John  Harrison 
Gihon,  of  the  Tirnes-Picayune.  Gray 
Morri.son  and  .Alexander  Todd  upholj 
the  honors  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment.  .And  the  other  day,  Herman 
Drezzinski,  cub  reporter  of  the  Item, 
trailed  sheepishly  into  the  city  room 
with  a  bundle  of  shiny  sticks. 

The  wives  of  those  who  have  'r 
are  just  as  keen  on  the  game. 

The  indications  are  that  the  “diseasr* 
will  spread  further  among  the  frater¬ 
nity.  _ 

Move  To  Larger  Quarter! 

Howland  &  Howland,  newspaper  rep 
resentatives,  located  at  303  Fifth  avo 
line,  have  moved  from  the  9th  to  : 
14th  floor  of  the  same  building. 

Spafford  Agency  Makes  Change 

The  Syiafford  .Advertising  .Agency, 
Boston,  has  moved  from  25  .Arch  -  ■ 
to  10  Arlington  street. 


Mr.H.S.liospnslock. 


Let’s  Build  Up  Morale 
Among  Newspapers 

MOR.ALE  may  be  a  high-toned  word  for  team  work  but  it  means  a 
lot  more.  Morale  means  that  1  believe  in  you  and  you  believe  in 
me  and  we  believe  in  all  the  rest  of  the  crowd  and  all  of  us  believe  to¬ 
gether  that  the  crowd  of  us  can  do  the  work  quicker  and  better  than 
anybody  else  anywhere. 

With  just  such  a  spirit  permeating  our  ranks  we  newspapers  could 
accomplish  wonders  in  developing  more  national  newspaix-r  advertising, 
starting  of  course  with  the  manufacturing  prospects  in  and  near  our  own 
markets. 

Therefore,  from  among  the  pniducts  represented  in  Baltimore  by  H.  S.  Rosen* 
stock,  The  NEWS  and  The  AMERICAN  look  forward  to  convincing  Demeo  Bros.. 
as  well  as  Prichard  &  Constance  and  Plexo  Preparations,  Inc.,  all  of  New  York,  that 
their  goods  which  lend  su  admirably  to  newspaper  advertising  would  go  across  inr 
measurably  better  and  sell  in  far  greater  volume  if,  in  addition  to  being  pushed  with 
the  dealers,  thev  were  simultaneously  pushed  with  the  consumers  through  the  IV 
TENSIFIIvD  CIRCULATION  of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING. 

Here  in  Baltimore  The  NEITS  and  The  AMERICAN,  distributing  mare 
than  187,000  copies,  daily  and  Sunday,  will  carry  the  message  into  prac¬ 
tically  C7'cry  buying  home  in  Baltimore  and  suburbs,  reaching  every  nook 
and  corner  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  circulating  through  the  nearby 
portions  of  the  adjoining  states  as  well. 

Other  prospects  of  Mr.  Roscnstock's  lines  are  the  Bonnie  Company  and  the 
Sanitax  Brush  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  IC.  G.  Koronv,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the 
Godefroy  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  As  these  firms  are  a  great  distance 
from  us  the  newspapers  nearer  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  do  more  inten¬ 
sive  c(nistructive  work  with  them.  But  the  thing  to-  remember  is  that  we 
will  all  get  more  if  we  shore  in  this  development  work  and  more  national 
advertising  will  be  developed  in  newspapers. 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

m  ^  Evening.  Daily  And  Sunday., 

Wmtiz  BaltiniffreAinmcflim 

Morning.  Da'ly  And  Sunday.  ¥  ^ 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eislern  Rcpresentalivc 
ISO  Nassau  Street 
New  York 


AdnetUtna  ManaaT 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Western  Represent^ 
First  National  Baak  ww- 
Chicaco 
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"OHIO 

is  one  of  the  greatest  producing  states  in 
the  Union  and  one  of  the  biggest  buying 
states.  The  Ohio  people  are  alert— -quick 
to  make  decisions  and  prompt  to  act,  con¬ 
sequently  they  respond  to  advertisers’ 
messages  in  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 

While  other  territories  are  thinking  it  over 

OHIO  DOES  IT 


Ohio  is  a  state  of  preferred  buyers,  keen 
in  their  analysis  of  fundamentals,  ready 
and  willing  and  able  to  buy  with  ready 
cash  at  a  moment’s  notice.  These  daily 
newspapers  reach  all  Ohio’s  worthwhile 
buyers. 


FIRST” 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

^Akron  Beacon«Journal . 

...(E) 

34,678 

.085 

.085 

i^Akron  Times  . 

...(E) 

23.566 

.06 

.06 

Akron  Sunday  Times  . . 

...(S) 

24,082 

.07 

.07 

^Athens  Messenger  . 

...(E) 

8,930 

.03 

.03 

Bellaire  Daily  Leader  ........ 

...(E) 

3,987 

.03 

.02 

Bellefontaine  Examiner . 

...(E) 

4,071 

.0143 

.0143 

'Cambridge  Daily  Jeffersonian. , 

...(E) 

7,455 

.03 

.03 

Cincinnati  Inquirer,  Sc . 

.  (M-S) 

71,459 

.17-. 35 

.17-. 35 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . . 

...(M) 

160.666 

.32 

.32 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer'.. . 

...(S) 

217,513 

.37 

.37 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

...(E) 

74,535 

.15 

.14 

Columbus  Dispatch . .  . 

...(S) 

76,147 

.15 

.14 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal  . 

...(M) 

57,195 

.12 

.11 

Columbus  (0.)  State  Journal.. 

...(S) 

30,284 

.12 

.11 

Dayton  News . 

...(E) 

39,032 

.10 

.10 

Dayton  News  . 

...(S) 

34,137 

.085 

.085 

Dover  Daily  Reporter . 

...(E) 

3,959 

.02 

.02 

Government  Statements,  April  1,  1921. 
r^Government  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 
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Ironton  Irontonian  . 
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^Lima  News . . . 
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16,648 
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Lima  Republican^Gazette  . 
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.035 

.035 

Middletown  Journal  . 

. (E) 
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Newark  American«Tribune  .... 

. (E) 
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.025 

.025 

New  Philadelphia  Daily  Times  . 

. (E) 

5,453 

.02 

.02 

Piqua  Call  and  Press-Dispatch 

. (E) 

6,043 

.025 

.025 

Portsmouth  Sun  and  Times  . . . 

. (M&E) 

17,000 

.06 

.06 

Portsmouth  Sun*Times  . 

. (S) 

9,309 

.04 

.04 

**Springlield  News  . 

. (E) 

15.763 

.04 

.04 

**Springfield  News  . 

. (S) 

13,381 

.04 

.04 

Toledo  Blade  . 

. (E) 
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.25 

.23 

Warren  Daily  Chronicle . 

. (E) 

5,572 

.025 

.025 

^Youngstown  Telegram  . 
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Youngstown  Vindicator  . 

. (S) 
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.07 

.07 
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. (E) 
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.07 
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*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

April  1,  1921. 

• 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 
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ATKINSON  ELECTED  C.  D.  N.  A.  PRESIDENT 
AT  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Dailies  Report  Slight  Trouble  with  Printers — All  Members  Have  Put 
Circulation  Above  One-Cent  Basis — Plan  Merger 
of  Advertising  Committees 


By  WILLIAM  G.  COLGATE 


iBy  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pi.iii.ihHKR) 

^ORONTO,  Out..  May  4. — At  the  an-  plishcd  in  that  short  time.  He  then 
nual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily  dwelt  hrielly  on  the  relations  of  the  as- 
Xewspapers  Association,  held  here  yes-  sociation  with  the  printers’  organiza- 
terday  and  today,  a  general  survey  of  tions.  paper  makers’  associations  and 
the  labor  situation  in  Canada  showed  similar  allied  industries.  While  their 


that  relatively  few  publishers  have  been  beneficial  and  peaceful  aims  were  ad- 
aflfectcd  by  printers’  strikes,  which  have  mitted.  he  urged  that  publishers  should 


been  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to 
the  job  offices. 

Canadian  daily 
newspaper  |>lants 
as  a  rule  do  not 
include  this 
branch  of  the 
trade.  .\  nota¬ 
ble  excejjtion  is 
the  Pete  r  b  o  r  o 
((^nt.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  which  is 
now  working 

under  open-shoi)  .b  K.  .\tkinsox 

conditions  and 

issuing  temporarily  a  four-page  paper. 


as  a  matter  of  common-sense  and  self¬ 
protection  maintain  a  counterweight  by 
an  organization  which  should  promote 
the  newspaper  business  as  directly  as 
possible  and  so  help  to  keep  the  scales 
of  the  industrial  and  business  balance 
even  and  fair  as  between  the  C.  D.  X.  A. 
and  the  various  as.sociations  of  other 
great  interests. 

The  manager’s  rei>ort  shows  a  mein- 
l>ership  of  84  out  of  104  dailies  in  Cati- 
ada.  which  represents  a  decrease  of 
seven  members  and  a  reduction  in  the 
daily  field  of  six  papers  since  the  last 
annual  meeting.  These  changes  are 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  cessation 
of  three  papers  and  the  amalgamation 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  of  three  others  within  the  past  six 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  E.  .At-  months.  The  dailies  which  have  ceased 


trea-urer.  Irving  l-i.  Robertson.  Toronto  World,  while  the  papers  which  have 
Evening  Telegram;  manager  and  secre-  been  amalgamated  are  the  Saskatoon 


tary.  William  Wallace:  directors:  W.  Star  and  Phoenix.  Regina  Leader  .and 
H.  Dennis.  Halifax  (X.  S.)  Herald;  F.  Post  and  Moose  Jaw  Times  and  Xews. 


McCready.  St.  John  (X,  H. )  Tele-  .Since  the  last  annual  meeting  twelve 


graph-Times:  Lord  .\th<dstan.  Montreal  daily  papers  have  reiK)rted  Uicreases  in 
Star:  J.  k.  Henderson.  Montreal  subscri|)ti('n  rates.  The  number  includes 


to  the  loss  which  the  association  had  standing  on  the  hooks  of  the  depart- 
sustained  through  the  recent  death  <  f  ment. 


its  first  president.  Milton  R.  Jennings.  The  advertising  promotion  committee 


managing  editor  of  the  Edmonton  reports  that  bulletins  have  been  sent 


(.Alta.)  Journal. 

Put  a  half-year,  he  reminded  the 


regularly  to  British  and  .American  and 
Canadian  advertising  agents,  advertisers 


members,  had  elapsed  since  the  last  an-  and  prospects,  giving  information  about 
nual  meeting  in  October.  Xevertheless.  Canada  as  a  field  for  daily  newspaper 
considerable  work  had  been  accom-  advertising. 


WILLIAM  J.  CONNERS,  JR., 


Publithmr  of 


Suffalo  Qlourifr 

Buffalo  Enquirer” 


Suflfaln  Sunday  Courier" 


Is  pleased  to  announce 
the  Appointment  of 


LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  INC. 


With  Officet  ID  New  York  ddJ  Qucdoo 


As  his  Representatives  in  The  National  Advertising  Field 


EFFECTIVE  MA  Y  2nd.  1921 


.A  move,  initiated  at  this  meeting  looks 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  advertising 
|;romotion  and  the  advertising  policy 
committees  to  be  known  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  committee.  Those  who  favor 
the  idea  feel  that  the  merging  of  the 
two  committees  into  one  would  expedite 
the  handling  of  the  work  under  their 
care  and  would  give  a  larger  committee 
to  legislate  and  make  recommendations 
t<'  the  members  at  large. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  recog¬ 
nition  has  been  accorded  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  agencies : 

Sydney  S.  Bowman  Company.  Mont¬ 
real;  Dominion  Advertisers  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real,  and  the  Mitford  .Advertising 
•Agency,  Toronto. 

•A  change  in  the  form  of  the  present, 
standard  advertising  contract  has  been 
adopted  the  effect  of  which  is  to  re¬ 
quire  space  to  be  used  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  contract  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  date  of  the  first  in¬ 
sertion. 

Tile  treasurer’s  report  shows  the 
finances  of  the  association  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  is  suffi¬ 
cient  revenue  on  hand  to  more  than 
cover  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  planned  operations  for  the 
next  year. 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to 
appoint  a  manager  for  the  promotion 
department.  .Although  his  appointment 
has  been  settled,  his  name  is  for  the 
present  withheld.  He  will  come  to 
Toronto  about  Tunc  1. 


NEW  POST  FOR  HOUISS 


Named  Auistant  General  Manage,  ,1 
N.  Y.  Daily  Newt 

Roy  C.  Hollis,  for  many  years  with  tlj 
Chicago  Tribune  and  for  the  last  H 
years  in  its  Xew  York  office,  has  bet, 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  jj 
the  Xew  York  Daily  Xews.  In  j. 


the  Mew  \ork  Daily  Mews.  In  jj, 
nouncing  the  appointment,  Capt,  J.  y 
Patterson,  one  of  the  editors  and  pnh 
lishers  of  the  Tribune  and  its  New  Y  ■: 
tabloid  paper,  said : 

“William  H.  Field,  resident  exectitm 
of  the  Daily  News,  has  other  duties  c 
connection  with  his  representation  of  f. 
interests  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in;- 
F'astern  Territory.  A  projected  enlarj. 
ment  of  these  other  duties  require  J  ■ 
an  office  be  created,  the  incumbent  ■ 
which  shall  assist  Mr.  Field  in  gen;:; 
supervision  over  the  publication  of :  ■ 
Daily  News.’’ 

No  announcement  has  been  made  as- 
Mr.  Holliss’  successor  as  Eastern 
vertising  representative  of  the  Trih  ■ 
nor  as  to  Mr.  Field’s  new  duties. 

With  its  first  Sunday  issue  on  May. 
the  Xews  attained  a  circulation  of  C 
000  copies,  it  is  said.  The  price  r;: 
lishcd  in  the  title  line  is  five  cents  : 
the  city,  hut  the  paper  was  sold  by  ne 
dealers  at  the  same  prices — 6  cents  c:- 
as  the  other  Sunday  papers,  with  • 
exception  of  the  .American,  which  na- 
a  retail  price  of  10  cents. 


kinson,  Toronto  Star;  vice-president.  F.  publication  are;  The  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
J.  Burd.  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Provinc-‘s;  Times,  Winnipeg  Telegram  and  Toronto 


Mr*.  W.  L.  MeUan 


Snevily  Bell  Syndicate  Editor 

Henry  M.  Snevily  has  been  appointed 
secretary-treasurer  and  editor  of  the 
Bell  Syndicate,  Xew  York,  succeeding 
E.  S.  McClure,  who  recently  resigned 
the  position. 


Mrs.  William  I,.  McLean,  wife  of;-; 
])ublisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bl: 
tin,  died  in  Philadelphia  May  4  af; 
a  long  illness.  She  was  born  in  P::-- 
burgh  in  186.T  and  had  long  been:: 
tive  in  charitable,  welfare  and  ed;:: 
tional  work. 


Gazette;  L.  J.  Tarte,  I-a  Patrie,  Mon-  one  city  where  the  price  was  one  cent  a 
treal ;  Henri  Gagnon,  Le  Joleil.  Quebec ;  copy.  There  is  not  now,  therefore,  a 


(i.  F.  Scroggie,  Toronto  Mail  and  Em-  daily  newspaper  in  any  Canadian  city 


pire:  Charles  Dingman.  Stratford  Her-  sold  for  less  than  two  cents  a  copy. 


aid;  T.  H.  Preston,  Brantford  (Ont.)  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  membership 
Expositor;  L.  .\.  Guild.  Kingston  are  reported  as  having  donated  space 


(Ont.)  British  Whig;  R.  B.  Harris,  for  the  advertising  campaign  now  being 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Herald;  E.  H.  Mack-  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 


More  Local  Display 


lin.  Winnipeg  (Man.)  l-'ree  T’ress:  W.  promotion  committee  of  the  C.  I).  X.  .A. 
F.  Herman,  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star;  The  statement  of  the  collection  depart- 


J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald;  ment,  which  undertakes  to  collect  de- 
John  Nelson,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  World,  linquent  accounts  for  members,  reveals 
In  opening  his  address  to  the  conven-  an  unusually  high  degree  of  efficiency. 


tion  President  Ross  referred  feelingly  since  only  ten  claims  now  remain  out- 


We  get  it  for  you — 10,000  lines  per 
month  of  good,  clean,  high  grade  busi¬ 
ness  from  your  best  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  merchants  with  our 


Weekly  Business  Review  Page 


THI''SE2  are  the  days  when  every  line  counts,  particu- 

larK’  fSatnrdav'  in  ov'onincr  nanore  and  \Tniidav  in 


^  larh’  on  Saturday  in  evening  papers  and  Monday  in 
morning  papers. 


Our  Weekly  Business  Review  Page  can  be  made  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  in  your  paper.  W’e  sell  it  and  keep  it  sold 
in  a  manner  that  makes  friends  for  you. 


Our  methods  are  different.  Please  don’t  confuse  us  with 
the  strong-arm  squad.  We  have  been  raising  the  standard 
of  ethics  in  special  Space  Selling  for  twenty  years.  Look 
in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s,  then  write 


Thomas  W.  Briggs  Co. 


Operating  in  United  States  and  Canada 


Home  Office,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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farewell  for  “SYD”  CLARKE 

Y.  Ad  Club  Gives  Lun'cheon  and 
Presents  Him  With  Traveling  Bag 

Over  40()  members  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Xew  York  honored  Sydney  R. 
Clarke,  retiring  secretary,  May  4,  at  a 
luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the  club. 
George  W.  Hopkins,  president,  spoke  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  club  in  the 
past  year,  aiul  paid  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Clarke. 

Frank  E.  Fehlman,  now  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  who  has  been  nominated  for 
president,  visualized  the  power  of  the 
club,  and  predicted  a  brilliant  future  in 
the  next  twelve  months.  Marquis  Re¬ 
gan  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  business 
career  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

Robert  Frothingham’s  talk  on  “Sin¬ 
cerity."  as  applied  to  the  business  world 
was  much  enjoyed. 


President  Hopkins  pledged  the  good 
will  of  the  members  to  George  Lippin- 
cott  Brown,  the  new  secretary,  and 
promised  hearty  co-operation.  In  clos¬ 
ing.  -Mr.  Hopkins  handed  to  Mr.  Clarke 
a  handsome  pig-skin  travelling  bag,  in 
which  were  thirty  $10  bills.  Mr.  Clarke 
expressed  his  appreciation  and  the  in¬ 
terest  he  would  always  feel  in  the  club 
and  its  welfare.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been 
nominated  for  a  place  on  the  board  of 
directors. 


Georgia  Weekly  Fails 

During  the  recent  period  of  business 
depression  few  failures  were  noted 
among  Georgia  newspapers.  Some  time 
ago  a  newspaper  failed  at  Dalton,  Ga.. 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  April  the 
Seiioia  Enterprise-Gazette,  a  paper  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  weekly  in  1891,  suspended. 


New  Waste  Mill  for  Texas 

H.  K.  Tutty.  of  Xew  (3rleans.  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  company  in  Te.xarkana, 
Tex.,  with  a  capital  of  $16,000  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  paper  pulp  mill,  which  will  utilize 
waste  from  about  East  Te.xas  sawmills 
and  cotton  linters  and  other  waste  ma¬ 
terial. 


Daily  Mail  25  Years  Old 

^lore  than  3.000  employees  of  the 
Xorthcliffe  Press  attended  a  luncheon 
.May  1  at  the  Olympia  Stadium,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Daily  Mail. 


Move  To  New  Offices 

The  National  Register  Publishing 
Company  have  moved  their  offices  to 
799  Broadway,  from  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  Xew  York. 


Completely  blanhets  Des  Moines 
and  covers  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Qe 


1 


MNow  fi&s  Over 


Net  PAID  Circulation 

[10  Cents  A  Co/^£ver/vAerefn  Iowa) 


Eight  Page  Rotogravure — edited 
in  Des  Moines  for  Iowa  readers. 
Ask  for  specimen  copy. 


Publishers 

Newsprint 

Rotogravurf. 

Our  foreign  office  con¬ 
trols  twenty  ships  of  about 
6,000  ton  capacity. 

This  permits  us  to 
make  direct  shipments  in 
our  own  bottoms  to 
Southern  and  Pacific 
ports.  Stops  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at 

Savannah 
Galveston 
New  Orleans 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Vancouver 


PRICE 

Our  Price  delivered  is 
lower  than  the  Domestic 
price  at  the  mill. 

GET  THAT? 


For  further  particulars  write  or  wire 

I.H. 

SCOTT 

LIMITED 

33  West  42nd  St. 

New  York 

’Phone  Vanderbilt  1057 

New  York  and  London 
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MELVILLE  E.  STONE’S  RETIREMENT 

The  retirement  of  Melville  E.  Stone  as  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press  is  an  event  of 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the  current  historj 
of  journalism.  Few  men  of  his  day  have  wielded 
greater  power  in  the  daily  newspaper  world  than  he. 
As  the  executive  head  of  the  greatest  news-gathering 
association,  representing  over  twelve  hundred  of  the 
foremost  newspapers  of  the  Lnited  States  and 
Canada,  with  correspondents  in  everj'  land  under 
the  sun,  Mr.  Stone  was  in  the  closest  possible  touch 
with  news  events  of  importance  wherever  they  oc¬ 
curred.  Sitting  in  his  office  in  Chambers  street  he 
could  talk  by  wire,  wireless  or  cable  with  the  A.  P. 
correspondents  in  London,  Paris,  Moscow,  Berlin, 
Pekin  or  Melbourne  with  practically  the  same  ease 
and  speed  that  one  converses  over  the  telephone  with 
a  friend  in  a  nearby  city. 

Through  his  intimate  connection  with  world-wide 
news  events  and  his  close  contact  with  the  leading 
statesmen,  diplomats  and  business  men  of  Europe 
and  the  East,  Mr.  Stone  became  an  international 
figure.  Few  ambassadors  were  accorded  a  better 
reception  abroad  than  was  accorded  him  when  he 
crossed  the  .Xtlantic. 

The  splendid  executive  news-gathering  organiza¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Stone  built  up  during  the  years  of 
his  administration  has  won  many  a  notable  victory. 
-Among  its  correspondents  are  numbered  many  of 
the  ablest  news  writers  of  onr  day,  who  have  been 
selecte<i  and  trained  for  their  important  work  by  Mr. 
Stone  himself.  It  takes  talent  of  a  high  order  to 
direct  such  a  staff,  but  the  general  manager  of  the 
.Associated  I’ress  must  he  able  to  do  more  than  direct 
its  army  of  correspondents.  He  must  have  the 
keenest  sense  for  news  and  know  what  to  do  when 
great  crises  arise  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  must 
scimetimes  decide,  without  consulting  the  board  of 
directors,  questions  that  involve  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  or  commit  the  -A.  P.  to  a  policy 
that  will  seriously  affect  the  liu-iness  interests  of  its 
twelve  hundred  members. 

That  Mr.  Stone  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
e.xacting  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  membership  is  a  matter  of  record  in 
the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors.  That  the 
Association  still  desires  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
expert  advice  even  in  his  retirement  is  shown  hy  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  counsellor,  which  he  has 
consented  to  fill. 

Mr.  Stone  has  earned  and  well  deserves  the  leisure 
that  will  come  to  him  through  his  retirement  from 
active  duty,  and  the  best  wishes  of  thousands  of 
newspaper  men  will  go  with  him.  That  he  will  not 
sit  in  the  sun  and  be  an  idler  as  the  days  go  hy  is 
certain,  for  he  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his 
reminiscences  in  book  form,  which  promises  to  be  of 
unusual  public  interest  because  it  will  he  an  im¬ 
portant  record  of  red  letter  news  happenings  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  will  present  his 
impressions  concerning  them. 


LEGISLATURE  KILLS  ONE  FORM  OF  GRAFT 

EV’EKA’  editor  in  the  State  of  New  A’ork,  whose 
opinions  are  not  influenced  by  the  money  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  printing  the  laws  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  each  year,  will  approve  the  passing  of  the  Betts 
hill  which  puts  an  end  to  this  form  of  political  graft 
which  has  existed  for  many  years.  If  the  publication 
of  the  laws  served  any  important  purpose  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  cost  the  practice  should  he  continued, 
hut  it  is  the  general  opinion  even  of  the  lawyers 
themselves  that  it  does  not.  Not  one  reader  in  a 
thousand  ever  looks  at  them.  The  laws  are  regularly 
printed  by  the  state  in  its  official  reports,  and  any 
one  can  get  a  copy  by  applying  to  the  Secretary’s 
office  at  .Alhanv. 


THE  FEMININE  FOURTH  ESTATER 


PERH.AP.S  you  have  noted  the  appearance  of  a 
new  contributor  to  these  columns  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Mihlred  E.  Phillips,  who  conducts  the  newly 
established  Women’s  Forum.  Her  articles  are  as 
bright  and  breezy  as  those  turned  out  by  men  copy 
writers  of  the  metropolitan  dailies.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  women  readers  of  The  Editor  &  Publisher  will 
pitch  in  and  help  Miss  Phillips  make  the  department 
so  interesting  that  the  men  readers  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  read  every  line  of  it. 


The  7eisc  and  yood  man,  rcnicnihcrimj 
xeho  he  is  and  lehence  he  came,  and  by 
zi'honi  he  leas  produced,  is  attentii'e  only 
to  this,  how  he  may  fill  his  place  with 
due  reyularity  and  obediently  to  God, 


-Epictetus. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE  READ 


E\'EX  yet  there  are  some  people  who  can't  get 
over  the  ancient  and  worn-out  cry:  “News¬ 
paper  advertisements  are  not  read.’’  A  group 
of  young  folks  in  Atlantic  City  convinced  themselves 
that  newspaper  advertisements  are  read,  and  perhaps 
their  experience  will  help  to  convince  others. 

They  had  a  party,  these  young  folks,  and  some 
of  the  bright  minds  devised  a  new  “stunt.”  They 
took  the  automobile  pages  of  an  issue  of  the  .Atlantic 
City  Gazette-Review,  cut  out  the  automobile  pictures 
and  the  slogans  of  local  dealers,  pasted  them  all  on 
a  sheet  of  cardboard  and  pinned  it  up  on  a  wall. 
Then  they  gave  the  rest  of  the  party  paper  and 
pencils  and  asked  them  to  name  all  the  machines  and 
slogans  they  could  from  the  pictures. 

There  were  fifteen  pictures  and  slogans.  The  win¬ 
ners  named  twelve  of  the  fifteen.  Nobody  had 
previous  information  of  the  contest,  so  nobody  could 
have  prepared  especially  for  it. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  convince  the  young  people 
who  were  at  the  party  that  advertisements  are  not 
read. 


pREDERICK  ROY  MARTIN,  who  succeeded 
Melville  E.  Stone  as  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press  is  worthy  of  the  mantle  that  has 
fallen  on  his  shoulders.  For  the  past  year  he  has 
been  the  executive  head  of  the  organization  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Stone,  who  only  occasionally  visited 
the  office  in  Chambers  street.  During  this  period, 
and  at  other  times  when  Mr.  Stone  was  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Martin  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  with  signal  ability.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  ex¬ 
periences  in  every  department  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  has  traveled  extensively  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  organization.  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
believes  that  in  Mr.  Martin  the  Associated  Press  has 
a  general  manager  who  will  contribute  materially  to 
the  future  success  of  the  institution. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS  IN  AD  PRICES 

IN  case  a  typographical  error  is  made  in  the  pricj 
of  an  article  in  an  advertisement  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  in  some  cities  when  the  correct  price  is 
more  than  the  amount  quoted,  for  the  merchant  to 
actually  sell  the  article  at  the  reduced  price  and 
call  upon  the  newspaper  to  make  good  the  difference 
Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 


-As  recorded  in  these  columns  recently  the  To¬ 
ronto  World  since  discontinued  protested  editorially 
against  being  held  financially  responsible  for  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error  in  an  advertisement  of  a  local  piano 
house  by  which  pianos  valued  at  $625  wxre  offered  for 
sale  at  $6.25.  Several  people  have  demanded  that  the 
pianos  he  sold  to  them  at  the  advertised  figure. 

The  World  insisted  that  it  would  he  absurd  for 
the  dealers  to  sell  a  piano  at  a  hundredth  jiart  of  it 
actual  price  because  of  a  typographical  error  in  ai 
advertisement. 

The  advertising  contract  form  employed  by  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  contains  this  provi¬ 
sion:  “In  the  event  of  a  typographical  error,  adver¬ 
tising  goods  at  less  than  the  proper  price,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  furnish  letters  to  be  posted  in  the  store 
stating  the  correct  price,  but  goods  may  not  be  sold 
at  the  price  printed  and  the  difference  charged  to 
the  newspaper.” 

The  above  clause  prevents  dispute  on  the  subject 
between  the  advertiser  and  the  newspaper.  It  also 
provides  for  the  correction  of  a  mistake  by  public 
notice  in  the  store.  While  the  time  is  not  specified 
it  is  presumed  that  an  error  apiiearing  in  a  niorniog 
newspaper  would  he  discovered  hy  the  time  the  store 
is  open  for  business  and  due  notice  given.  If  people 
who  come  to  the  store  exp^ecting  to  buy  an  article 
at  an  absurdly  low  price  are  promptly  notified  by  the 
newspaper  that  the  price  named  in  the  advertisement 
is  incorrect  and  due  to  a  typographical  error,  most 
of  them  will  accept  the  explanation  in  spite  of  their 
disappointment. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  incorporated  in  their  advertising  contracts  a 
clause  defining  its  financial  responsibility  when  typfr 
graphical  mistakes  are  made. 


CONVENTION  RESULTS 


IN  point  of  attendance,  of  sustained  interest  andoi 
things  actually  accomplished,  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Ass(?ciation  held 
in  New  York  City  last  week  was  the  most  successful 
in  its  history.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those 
who  have  worked  long  and  earnestly  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  this  organization  to  note  the  thoroughness  of 
the  discussions  and  the  evident  desire  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  take  definite  action  upon  the  'mportant  ques¬ 
tions  coming  before  it. 

The  .Association  placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  acceptance  of  national  advertising  as  local 
business  at  local  rates;  pledged  its  support  to  mem¬ 
bers  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  44-hour  week; 
denounced  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  selling  base  for 
any  article  or  product  used  in  the  conduct  of  trade 
as  destructive  of  competition,  and  recommended 
that  the  Government  continue  the  practice  of  requir¬ 
ing  semi-annual  statements  of  circulation  hy  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Every  one  of  these  declarations  is  important  and 
affects  the  business  interests  of  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Unity  of  effort  counts  in  any  course.  Hence, 
when  six  hundred  men  representing  the  foremost 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
pledge  themselves  to  a  line  of  action,  definite  results 
arc  sure  to  follow. 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association 
has  become  one  of  the  most  influential  and  helpW 
business  organizations  in  .America.  It  safeguard: 
and  promotes  the  interests  not  only  of  its  members, 
hut.  incidentally,  the  interests  of  all  newspapers.  It 
fights  their  legislative  battles,  acts  as  a  barrier  to  tht 
attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  inaugurates  and  pr^ 
motes  improvements  in  newspaper  management  anti 
practice. 

As  long  as  this  organization  maintains  its  mde- 
^endence  and  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  individ¬ 
uals  or  groups  of  individuals  wdio  use  it  for  tno 
own  aggrandisement  and  profit,  it  will  continue 
be  a  constructive  force  in  journalism.  1  I 
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F\V.  KELLOGG,  publislier  of  the 
•  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Express,  was 
in  N'e"'  Vork  this  week  on  his  way 
home  from  a  paper  mill  inspection  tour 
in  Xorway  and  Sweden. 

William  R.  Hearst  this  week  pur¬ 
chased  a  Catalonian  wrought  iron  gate, 
over  eighteen  feet  high  and  twenty-one 
ieet  wide,  for  \vhich  he  paid  $5.2(X). 
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Frank  P.  MacLennan,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Topeka  Stale  Journal, 
*-as  elected  president  of  the  Kansas 
and  Western  Missouri  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Association,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  publishers  and  managing  editors 
of  the  two  states  who  are  members  of 
the  Associated  Press.  U.  L.  McCall, 
division  superintendent  of  the  A.  P.  at 
Kansas  City  was  elected  secretary. 

E.  W.  Carroll,  formerly  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Daily  Herald,  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  {he  .-\thcns  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  counselor  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Associated  Press,  will  at¬ 
tend  the  celebration  at  Atlanta  May  24 
in  honor  of  Henry  F.  Grady,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Richard  Washlmrn  Child,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  is  understood 
to  be  under  consideration  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  diplomatic  post. 

E.  E.  Brodie.  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Enterprise  and  president  of 
the  National  E'ditorial  Association,  is 
now  regarded  as  having  the  inside  track 
in  the  race  for  appointment  as  Minister 
to  Siam.  Fred  L.  Boalt,  editor  of  the 
Portland  News,  was  also  out  for  this 
appiiintment.  hut  has  withdrawn  and 
may  he  recommended  for  appointment 
to  either  Nicaragua  or  Uruguay. 

\V.  E.  Smallficld.  until  lately  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Renfrew  (Out.) 
Mercury,  lias  acciuived  a  financial  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Newsome  li  Gilbert  Company, 
'lolesale  law  st'.-t.’oners,  Toronto,  and 
will  be  managing  director  of  that  firm. 

Dr.  J.  I).  Eogaii,  a  former  Toronto 
and  -Montreal  newspaper  man,  and 
now  lecturer  in  Canadian  Literature  at 
■Acadia  University.  Wolfville  (N.  S.), 
has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Geographical  Society. 

William  II.  Dearden,  owner  of  the 
Mare  River  (Mass.)  News,  has  been 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  reserve 
officers'  corps  of  the  army  and  assigned 
to  the  intelligence  section. 

M.iyor  Fernando  W.  Hartford,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  4he  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 

Chronicle  and  Portsmouth  Herald,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
recent  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Rock¬ 
ingham. 


Charles  S.  Parker,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  nearly  50  years  of  the  Ar¬ 
lington  (Mass.)  Advocate  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  (.Mass.)  Minute  Man,  was  recently 
surprised  on  his  82d  birthday  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  office  force  and  staff  with  a 
gift  of  a  gold  pencil  on  his  desk. 

Miss  Katrina  Scliermerhorn,  daughter 
of  James  Scliermerhorn,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  has  been  awarded 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  the  Univer- 
I'ty  of  Michigan,  an  honor  awarded  to 
leading  scholars  of  each  senior  class. 


Courtland  Smith,  who  recently  re¬ 
igned  as  president  of  the  American 
“(ess  .Association,  has  decided  to  re¬ 
tain  his  connection  with  the  A.  P.  A., 
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as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Smith  will  have  his  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  is  do¬ 
ing  special  work  for  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

J.  P.  Nance,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bogata  (Tex.)  News,  has 
purchased  the  Wylie  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Hon.  Tliomas  Rees,  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  (Illinois)  State  Register  is 
publishing  in  his  paper  stories  based 
on  his  experiences  during  his  recent 
tour  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Rees  collaborated 
in  writing  the  articles. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer,  who  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  ill  at  the  American  Hospital  at 
Neuilly,  near  Paris,  now  is  convales¬ 
cent.  She  has  returned  to  the  Hotel  des 
Champs  EZlysees. 

Conde  Nast,  publisher  of  Vogue, 
N’anity  Fair  and  House  &  Garden,  who 
has  been  on  a  business  trip  to  Paris  in 
connection  with  the  French  edition  of 
Vogue,  has  left  for  Claridge's  Hotel, 
London.  With  Mr.  Nast  is  Frank 
Crowninshield,  editor  of  Vanity  Fair. 
They  will  return  to  New  York  in  June. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pOBERT  E.  HICKEY,  formerly 
sporting  editor  of  the  Springfield. 
Illinois  State  Register,  is  head  of  a 
newly  organized  company  to  be  known 
as  the  ‘‘International  Racers”  and  which 
will  give  auto-racing  and  aviation  ex¬ 
hibitions  at  fairs  and  carnivals. 

John  B.  Powell,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  had  a 
Scotch  terrier.  “Had”  is  right.  A  few 
days  ago  the  canine  took  two  bites  of 
the  youngest  hopeful  in  the  Powell 
home  and  the  next  day  the  dog  had 
gone  hence. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  formerly  reporter 
on  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal, 
and  for  the  past  several  months  public¬ 
ity  director  for  the  Springfield  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  gone  to  Paris,  Ill.,  as 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hyatt  H.  Daab  has  left  the  sporting 
desk  of  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  to  join  the  Robertson-Cole  public¬ 
ity  forces  in  New  York. 

Edward  N.  Tcall  has  been  added  to 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
editorial  staff.  From  1903  to  1917,  Mr. 
Teall  was  with  the  New  York  Sun. 

Miss  M.  Jessie  Leitch,  writer  of  fea¬ 
tures  and  conductor  of  the  home  nurs¬ 
ing  column  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  has  taken  a  three-month 
leave  of  absence  to  take  a  course  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York. 

E'.  Goodfellow,  late  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Transcript,  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  force  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

J.  M.  Walker,  formerly  of  the  Schen¬ 
ectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  News  and  Times. 

Miss  Marjorie  Louise  Wilson,  of 
Keene,  N.  H.  and  Edward  Duncan  Pear¬ 
son,  associated  with  the  Keene  Sentinel, 
and  formerly  with  the  Boston  Globe, 
were  recently  married  at  Keene. 

J.  R.  Morton,  former  member  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  staff  and 
Miss  Mary  Augusta  Ross  of  Winnipeg 
were  recently  married  in  Winnipeg. 

Miss  Rcta  M.  Haselton,  lately  society- 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  to  wed  Howard  H.  Poole,  a 
local  banker. 

Lewis  W.  Hunt,  special  writer  on  the 
Chicago  Post  staff  and  an  instructor  in 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  went 
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C*  J.  THOM.AS  is  editor  and  pub- 

*  lisher  of  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour,  which  yesterday  observed  its  50th 
anniversary  of 
becoming  a  daily 
newspaper.  A 
special  edition  of 
40  pages  was  is¬ 
sued  to  celebrate 
the  event,  about 
half  of  which 
was  devoted  to 
an  illustrated 
history  of  the 
Hour  from  the 
date  of  its  birth, 
under  the  late 
B.  W.  Staples, 
up  to  the  present. 

The  Norwalk  Hour  has  a  splendid 
record  to  its  credit  for  its  half-century 
of  life,  grown  from  four  pages  of  purely 
local  news,  published  with  the  smallest 
possible  limit  of  equipment,  to  an  issue 
running  up  to  20  and  sometimes  24 
pages.  The  plant  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  best  equipped  for  a  paper  its 
size  in  the  east.  The  Hour  at  present 
has  a  leased  wire  service  and  will 
shortly  add  another,  and  last  week  was 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

.As  a  part  of  the  anniversary  observ¬ 
ance  the  Hour  will  entertain  150  guests 
at  dinner  at  the  Royal  James  Inn  on 
May  11.  Invitations  have  been  sent  to 
President  Harding  and  Governor  Lake 
of  Connecticut.  Practically  all  news- 
papei“  editors  and  business  managers  of 
Connecticut  have  been  invited  and  the 
affair  will  also  take  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
union  of  former  employees  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 


to  Alinneapolis  for  a  day  or  two  this 
week.  He  didn't  return  on  schedule 
time  and  was  not  heard  from  again  until 
he  telephoned  from  a  loop  hotel  to  say- 
lie  had  brought  hack  a  bride.  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Galloway,  who  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Brewster  P.  Campbell,  of  Detroit,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Daily,  the  newspaper  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Edward  R. 
Preihs  of  M^ount  Clemens  will  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


Henry  Weitschats,  news  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  has  resigned  to  become 
local  publicity  director  for  the  drive  for 
funds  for  suffering  .-Armenians.  Roliert 
E'.  Burkhardt,  make-up  editor,  became 
news  editor,  and  M.  B.  Walker,  state 
editor,  is  snifted  to  niakc-up  editor. 

Spearman  Lewis,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  taken  charge  of 
publicity  for  the  Chicago  Opera  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  city  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  made 
assistant  managing  editor.  E'red  Moore 
has  been  promoted  from  assistant  night 
city  editor  to  night  city  editor  and  Ralph 
Braddock,  assistant  day  city  editor,  has 
dropped  the  “assistant.”  Hallett  .Abend, 
who  was  on  the  copy  desk,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Burton  L.  Smith, 
state  editor,  has  been  given  a  place  on 
the  executive  desk  David  A.  Piatt, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Nogales  (.Ariz.) 
Daily  Herald,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
staff  and  Timothy  G.  Turner  lately  of 
the  New  York  Herald  and  Evening 
Telegram,  has  been  added  to  the  news 
force. 

Peter  Vroom,  once  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  staff  hut  out  of  news¬ 
paper  work  for  several  years,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  force. 

Julian  T.  Baber,  formerly  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Daily- 
Mail.  E'or  the  past  year  he  has  been 
travelling  in  Florida  and  Georgia  for 
the  Certain-Teed  Products  Corporat'oii. 

Ellis  O.  Jones,  who  used  to  be  on  the 
staff  of  Life,  is  in  Paris  after  visiting 
Germany,  Austria,  the  Baltic  States 
and  Russia,  where  he  represented  the 
E'oreigii  Press  Service.  Ele  will  go  to 
Italy  for  a  month  before  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  June. 

Prince  Hopkins,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Dawn,  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication,  published  in  San  E'rancisco,  is 
studying  educational  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  in  Elurope  preparatory  to  starting 
a  new  magazine  in  New  York  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

James  H.  Hoeck,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Cincinnati  Elnquirer  and  also  on 
Boston  papers,  now  is  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Miss  I{.  M.  .A.  Steinmetz.  fashion  ed¬ 
itor  of  Harper’s  Bazar,  has  been  visit- 
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in(?  Paris  with  Miss  Dorothy  Hay,  of 
tlie  Harper’s  Bazar  staff.  They  will  re¬ 
main  in  London  for  several  weeks,  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Henry  Xoble  Hall,  for  several  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Xew  \  ork  V\  orld 
and  more  recently  with  the  London 
Times,  has  resigned  to  go  with  the  For¬ 
eign  Xcws  Service  which  he  will  repre¬ 
sent  in  Paris. 

t'larence  K.  Streit.  of  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  who  has  been  representing  his 
paper  in  Eastern  Asia  with  Kemal 
Pasha's  forces,  has  returned  to  Paris. 

Samuel  Dashiell,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  now  is  as¬ 
sisting  Wythe  Williams  in  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Miss  Elsie  Garretson  Finch,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  .\rthur  McKeogh,  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  announced  their  engagement  this 
week.  Miss  Finch  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Hara  Cosgrave 
of  Xew  York  City.  Mr.  McKeogh  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  308th  Infantry.  He 
was  with  the  famous  "Lost  Battalion” 
and  was  awarded  the  Di.stinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Cross. 

Frank  P.  Goss,  veteran  member  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligence  Staff,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  city  editor,  political  editor 
and  in  various  other  capacities,  has  left 
for  Washington,  U.  C.  to  serve  the 
P.-I.  at  the  national  capital.  Mr.  Goss 
succeeds  Ashniun  Brown,  former  W^ash- 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Post-lntel- 
ligencer,  who  resigned  fcdlowing  the 
change  of  ownership  of  the  F.-L,  su'o- 
sequently  joining  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Seattle  Times. 

W.  W.  Casteel,  Chicago  newspaper 
man.  has  purchased  the  Macon  (Mo.) 
Republican  from  Philip  Ganz,  former 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  -\ssoci- 
ation. 

Herbert  F.  Prescott,  veteran  Albany 
newspaper  man,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  New  York  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission.  Mr.  Prescott  was  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Journal  and  of 
the  .\rgus  many  years  ago,  and  covered 
the  legislature  for  the  Journal.  He. 
served  as  deputy  fiscal  supervisor  for 
the  past  ten  year^;. 

I'.  L.  McCall,  for  twenty  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  .\ssociated  Press,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  office  has  been  made  district 
superintendent  with  supervision  over 
western  Missouri.  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  The  district  will  remain  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  E.  T.  Cutter, 
superintendent  of  the  central  division, 
at  Chicago. 


Ralph  Smith.  Carl  Taylor,  Ward 
Green  and  John  Paschall,  reporters  on 
the  three  .-Xtlanta  dailies,  have  organized 
and  incoriiorated  the  Georgia  Letter 
Writing  Company.  Inc.,  with  a  capital 
of  $10, (XX).  The  company  will  carry  on 
a  general  letter  writing,  printing  and 
multigraphing  business. 

W.  I.  Biddle,  managing  editor  of  the 
Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times,  has  been 
appointed  warden  of  the  Federal  prison 
there.  Mr.  Biddle  has  been  connected 
with  the  prison  at  various  times  and 
has  been  a  newspai>erman  for  over 
thirty  years. 

Miss  Lula  Merrick,  long  on  the  edit¬ 
orial  staff  of  the  American  Art  News 
and  the  Spur,  has  just  been  appointed 
art  critic  for  the  New  York  ^Iorning 
Telegraph,  succeeding  Miss  .\lice  Avon, 
resigned.  _ 

THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

W.  JOHNSTON,  assistant  busi- 
*  ness  manager  of  the  Jamestown 
(X.  Y.)  Morning  Post,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  editorial  .staff  of  the  Las  Vegas 
1  X.  M.)  Optic. 

William  .\.  Lauver,  who  for  nearly 
four  years  was  connected  with  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun — his  last  position  being  that 
of  assistant  manager  of  the  busineess 
department — is  now  the  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  M.  Samuels  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore. 

Irving  Blnmenthal,  former  promotion 
man  with  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  and 
Rural  Weekly  and  later  in  the  display 
advertising  department  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal,  has  returned  to  the 
promotion  service  of  the  News. 

Henry  Amann,  foreman  of  the 
•Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  compos¬ 
ing  room  since  1894,  has  resigned,  and 
will  enjoy  a  rest. 

.\aron  .Y.  Melniker  has  resigned  as 
treasurer  of  the  .Yrgus-Press,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Xews,  to  become  city  attorney  of  Bay¬ 
onne.  His  interest  has  been  bought  by 
Harry  B.  Dembe.  another  local  attorney. 
Bernard  Kramer  has  resigned  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  business  manager  of  the 
company  to  become  treasurer  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  American  -Art  Stu¬ 
dent,  Xew  York,  of  which  he  is  half¬ 
owner.  Walter  W.  Hubbard,  advertising 
manager,  will  succeed  him  as  business 
manager.  ♦ 


The  Atlanta  Journal 


18  Paragraphs 

Robert  Quillen 

Appeared  in  "Topics 
in  Brief”  in  “The 
Literary  Digest"  for 
April  23d.  credited 
to  various  dailies 
securing  them  from 

Associated  Editors 

35  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

59,485  Daily 
81,869  Sunday 

These  are  the  paid  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  in  P.  O.  statement  just  filed. 

All  copies  of  The  Journal  are  sold 
at  full  prices:  5c  Daily;  lOc  Sun¬ 
day;  20c  a  Week;  $9.50  a  year. 

Advertising  in  The 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods 
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Richard  Baker  lias  resigned  as  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
composing  room.  Joseph  Wynkoop  has 
succeeded  him,  leaving  the  Telegram. 
Frank  Massey  has  succeeded  Wynkoop. 
who  will  maintain  a  supervisory  hold 
over  the  Telegram  composing  room. 

Irving  C.  Buntman,  for  the  past  three 
years  local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Milw'aukee  Herold  and  Sonntagspost, 
has  taken  over  the  foreign  advertising 
for  his  publication.  Together  with  this 
appointment  Mr.  Buntman  will  assume 
charge  of  the  Haus  &  Bauernfreund, 
the  -America  and  the  Rundschau  farm 
weeklies  published  in  German. 


say’s  subject  was  “Back  to  Brass  lacks 
in  Business  Building.” 


Herbert  S.  Houston,  vice-president  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  former  presj. 
dent  of  the  -Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  addressed  this 
week’s  meeting  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Advertising  Club. 

Last  week  the  club,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  en¬ 
tertained  Immigration  Commissioner 
Frederick  .A.  Wallis. 


Richmond  B.  Elliott,  Jr.,  goes, from 
the  Xew  York  American  to  the  World, 
May  15.  Mr.  Elliott  was  with  the  Globe 
for  14  years  before  joining  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  soliciting  staff  four  years  ago. 


John  W.  Deshecker,  recently  with  the 
Sonora  Phonograph  Company,  has 
started  a  copy  service  of  his  own  in 
Xew  A'ork.  with  offices  at  220  West  42(! 
street. 


THE  ADVERTISING  FOLKS 

g  B.  Gray  has  resigned  as  advertis- 
*  ing  manager  for  the  firm  of  H. 
Liebes  &  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.,  to  assume 
charge  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  same  city.  He  formerly* 
conducted  an  advertising  agency  in 
•Seattle. 


Glen  B.  Hiller  has  become  general 
manager  of  the  Ace  Motor  Truck  (^m- 
pany,  Cincinnati.  He  formerly  was  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  manager  for  tht 
Triangle  Motor  Truck  Company,  St 
Johns,  Mich. 


H.  K.  Dugdale  has  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  Ad  Club  Bulletin 
and  Norman  Parrott  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Kuhns  to  direct  its  future 
destinies.  Mr.  Dugdale’s  resignation 
was  prompted  solely  by  press  of  busi¬ 
ness  matters. 


Robert  E.  Ramsay,  director  of  sales 
promotion,  publicity  and  advertising  of 
the  American  Writing-Paper  Company, 
was  the  speaker  last  week  at  the  Poor 
Richard  Club’s  Co-Qub  luncheon  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ram- 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENTS 

^  F.  THERKILDSON  has  resigned 
^  *  from  the  staff  of  X.  W.  .Ayer  and 
Son  and  has  gone  to  Chicago  to  become 
vice-president  of  Critchfield  &  Co.  Mr. 
Thcrkildson  was  active  in  the  affairs  oi 
the  P('or  Richard  Club  for  a  number  oi 
years,  serving  as  .secretary,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  I'or  a  miniher  of  years  he  wa- 
advertising  director  of  W.  -Atlee  Burpee 
&-  Co.,  which  he  left  in  1919  to  join  the 
-Ayer  organization  where  he  organized 
and  developed  the  agricultural  division 
He  has  also  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
“Say-it-with-Flowers”  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


tirtje  ITog  ^ngelesi 


During  the  first  three  months  of 
1921  printed  over  three-fourths  of  a 
million  lines  more  advertising  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  America 


Total  6,565,720  Hnes 


During  the  same  period 


THE  TIMES  printed 


2,758,770  LINES  MORE 


than  any  other  Los  Angeles  newspaper 


THE  TIMES  for  years  has  led  all  other  newspapers  in 
the  country  in  total  amount  of  classified  advertising. 


Los  Angeles  ranks  tenth  in  population  and  tenth  in  industries  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  gained  over  100,000  in  population  during  1920.  The  tremendous 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  industrial  freedom 
prevailing  here.  Los  Angeles  has  become  the  Mecca  for  the  non-union,  freedom- 
loving  American  workman,  and  the  manufacturer  who  also  loves  freedom  is 
naturally  following  him  here  with  his  business  enterprise  and  capital. 


The  Times-Mirror  Company 


Eastern  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  Harris  Trust  Buildinl 

New  York  City  Chicago,  IllinoU 
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“C.  P.  L  "  RE-ELECTS  SMITH 

More  Funds  Recommended  for  Enlarg¬ 
ing  Cable  Service 

{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto.  Out.,  May  5. — A  represen¬ 
tative  gathering  of  Canadian  daily 
j5V»-spaper  men  assembed  here  today, 
to  attend  the  annual  general  meeting 
ot  the  Canadian  Press  Limited,  their 
co-operative  news  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  association,  members  being 
present  from  New  Glasgow,  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  to  Vancouver,  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  management  presented  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  present  cable  service, 
showing  that  the  very  limited  funds 
new  available  were  insufificient  to 
cover  more  than  a  very  meagre  service 
of  news,  chiefly  sport  from  London, 
and  asking  that  this  assessment  be 
increased  to  permit  more  sco])e  in 
the  direct  cable  service,  and  this 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
shareholders. 

In  his  annual  address.  President  K. 
Norman  Smith  referred  to  the  close 
relations  existing  between  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Press  and  the  Canadian  Press, 
saying  that  the  publishers  and  editors 
oi  Canada,  for  many  years  have  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  all-round  mer¬ 
its  of  the  Associated  Press  and  are 
proud  of  their  alliance  with  it. 

Directors  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows : 

Maritime  Division  :  G.  Fred  Pearson, 
Halifax  Chronicle ;  F.  B.  Ellis,  St. 
John  Globe. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  Division :  E. 
Gagnon.  Quebec  City,  Le  Soleil;  C.  F. 
Crandall,  Montreal  Star;  John  Scott, 
Montreal  Gazette:  E.  Xorman  Smith, 
Ottawa  Journal :  \V.  J.  Wilkinson,  To¬ 
ronto  Mail  and  Empire ;  W.  J.  McNair, 


Hamilton  Herald ;  T.  H.  Preston, 
Brantford  Expositor;  A.  R.  Ford,  Lon¬ 
don,  Free  Press. 

Western  Division ;  E.  H.  Macklin, 
Manitoba  Free  Press.  R.  L.  Richardson, 
Winnipeg  Tribune:  Burford  Hooke, 
Regina  Leader ;  J.  H.  Woods,  Cal.gary 
Herald  and  F.  J.  Burd,  Vancouver 
Province. 

At  a  subscciuent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors,  officers  for  the  year  were 
re-elected  as  follows:  F.  Norman  Smith, 
president:  E.  H.  Macklin.  first  vice- 
president  :  G.  Fred  Pearson,  second 
vice-president.  J.  I'.  E.  Lives'iy  was  re¬ 
appointed  general  manager  and  secre¬ 
tary. 

Chicago  and  Glens  Falls  St 'ikes  End 

CuuwGo.  May  5. — Strikes  affecting  the 
printing  industry  were  settled  today. 
The  job  printers’  walk-out  ended  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  began.  T  he  printers’ 
demand  for  a  forty-four-bour  week  was 
granted,  but  the  men  will  accept  the 
$4..ks  a  week  wage  reduction,  decided 
upon  by  the  Arbitration  R<'ard. 

(ii.r.NS  I'.vM.s,  N.  Y.,  May  5. — The 
Glens  Falls  Times  resumed  publication 
today  after  having  been  suspended  since 
Saturday,  due  to  the  strike  of  printers 
and  pressmen.  The  publishers  agreed 
to  a  forty-four-hour  week  for  job  print¬ 
ers  and  pressmen. 

Sentational  Newc  Tabooed 

Df.nver.  May  5. — Newspaper  stories 
of  sensational  type  were  sent  to  the 
waste  basket  today  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wray  Boyle,  pastor  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  during  a  one-day  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Denver  Post.  He  was 
invited  to  take  actual  charge  of  the  pa¬ 
per  for  one  day,  following  a  sermon 
criticizing  newspapers  and  the  manner 
of  displaying  news. 


Newsprint-MF  &  sc 
Rotogravure  Paper 
Printings-MF  &  sc 

Highly  Endorsed  by  Eminent  American  Users 

And  All  Other  Papers  Made  by 
the  31  Paper  Mills  of  Finland 

FINNISH  PAPER  MILL  ASSOCIATION 

HELSINGFORS 

Sole  Agents  for  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO. 


INCORPORA  TED 


7-11  SPRUCE  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers  and  Printers 

T^O  YOU  KNOW  that  over  5,000  INTERTYPES  in  all  models  are 
now  in  daily  use  all  over  the  world?  If  this  is  not  expressive  con¬ 
fidence  by  the  trade  in  “The  Better  Machine”  it  would  be  hard  indeed, 
to  say  what  it  is. 

And  again — DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  INTERTYPE  is  today  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  ever  connected  with  the  Art  preservative  of 
all  Arts? 

Standardization  and  Simplicity  are  the  call  of  the  day — and  we  have  our  USERS 
words  for  it — “The  Intertype  ranks  first.” 

BUILDERS  OF  “THE  BETTER  MACHINE” 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  50  COURT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Middle  Western  Branch 
Rand-McXally  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Southern  Branch 

160  Madison  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Representatives 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 
86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MODEL  C  INTERTYPE 
Thi^e  Magazines 
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MAX  F.  IHMSEN  DEAD  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 


Publisher  of  Examiner  Since  1908,  He 
Had  Been  Known  as  Brilliant 
Reporter  and  Editor  Since  1889 
— Managed  Big  Campaign 


.Max  1'.  Ihiiiscn,  since  1908  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Los  -Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner.  died  May  4  in  that  city  at  the 
age  of  5.1  years  after  an  illness  of  more 
than  a  year.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Ihmsen 
was  well  known  as  reporter.  Washing¬ 
ton  ami  .Mhany  correspondent  and 
editor,  and  ‘erved  several  newspapers 
in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  prior  to 
1895.  when  he  became  associated  with 
interests  of  William  R.  Hearst,  for 
whom  he  was  afterward  political  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher. 

P>orn  in  Pittsburgh,  March  14,  1868, 
he  entered  newspaper  work  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader.  He  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  by  reaching  Johnstown,  Pa., 
before  most  other  newspaper  men  who 
were  rushed  there  to  report  the  flood 
in  1889,  and  in  1890  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  correspondent  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post.  -A  year  later  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald’s 
Washington  bureau,  and  in  1893  came 
to  New  York  and  was  political  repor¬ 
ter  frr  tbe  Herald. 

In  1895  he  went  to  Albany  for  the 
New  A'ork  Evening  Journal,  was  city 
editor  of  that  paper  from  1896  to  1898 
and  later  Washington  correspondent 
for  Hearst  papers. 

He  became  active  in  politics  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Hearst,  and  organized 
the  Municipal  Ownership  League, 
which  nominated  Mr.  Hearst  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  in  1905,  man¬ 
aging  the  campaign.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Ihmsen  organized  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  League  in  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Hearst.  who  was  nominated  for 
Governor  and  defeated  by  Charles  E. 
Hughes. 

Mr.  Ihmsen  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  Secretary  of  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Democratic  Clubs. 

He  went  to  Los  -Angeles  in  1908  as 
publisher  of  the  Examiner.  Last  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hearst  on  a.  tour 
of  Europe  for  his  health  and  returned 
about  SIX  months  ago  apparently  im¬ 
proved.  He  resumed  his  work  on  the 
Examiner  and  continued  it  until  his 
death. 


JOHN  A.  SLEICHER 


Noted  Editor  Passes  Away  At  Albany 
In  His  73rd  Year 


.Ai.b.\.\y..  N.  Y..  May  5. — John  .A. 
Sleicher  died  at  bis  home  here  today. 
He  was  in  his  73d  year.  Mr.  Sleicher 
was  born  in  Troy.  N.  Y..  on  October  4, 
1848.  and  began  his  newspaper  training 
on  the  old  Troy  Whig,  afterward  the 
Record.  Later  he  became  city  editor  of 
the  Troy  Whig,  then  the  Press,  and  still 
later  tbe  Times  and  subsequently  a  part 
owner  of  tbe  Times.  He  eventually 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Times  and  bought 
the  Schnectady  Union. 

Having  thus  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  city  daily  papers,  he  be¬ 
came  e<litor  and  part  owner  of  the  -Al¬ 
bany  Evening  Journal.  When  he  came 
to  New  A'ork  City,  it  was  as  editor  of 
the  Mail  and  Express,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  became  supervisor  of  the 
City  Record.  In  May.  1W5.  Mr.  Sleich¬ 
er  was  made  president  of  the  Judge 
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Company,  which  published  Leslie’s 
Weekly  and  Judge.  He  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mail  and  Express  to  become 
Supervisor  of  the  City  Record  under 
Mayor  Strong. 

Mr.  .Sleicher  had  been  ill  for  some 
time.  Wben  on  February  23,  last  Judge 
.Mantfin  of  the  Federal  Court  appointed 
a  receiver  for  the  Leslie-Judge  Com¬ 
pany,  it  was  said  that  the  company’s  em¬ 
barrassment  was  largely  due  to  Mr. 
.Sleicber’s  illness. 


Obituary 

Charles  Sumner  Scott,  for  many 
years  as.sociated  with  the  Barre  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  and  formerly  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  died  suddenly  at 
Barre.  following  an  attack  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease,  aged  48  years. 

Card  Garrlson,  father  of  Herbert  C. 
Garrison,  city  hall  reporter  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  died  .April  28.  aged  .59  years. 

■Albert  E.  Kent,  brother  of  C.  H. 
Kent,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  died  recently. 

•Arthur  J.  Birdseve,  first  president  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  -Advertising  Club, 
died  in  Farmington  .April  29,  aged  62 
years.  Mr.  Birdseye  was  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  newspaper  advertising  and  his 
own  “ads’’  with  their  trenchant  epigrams 
did  much  to  build  up  his  insurance  bus¬ 
iness. 

-Anthony  M.  Brandt,  publisher  of  the 
Bellevue  (la.)  Herald  died  a  few  days 
ago. 

George  Davis,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily  News  and  recently 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal, 
died  in  Sioux  City  recently. 

Miss  Bine  Ingham,  publisher  and  part 
owner  of  the  Placerville  (Cal.)  Moun¬ 
tain-Democrat,  is  dead.  She  was  ac¬ 
tively  associated  with  the  newspaper 
for  30  years. 

Frank  R.  Proctor,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  tbe  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily 
Times,  drojiped  dead  in  the  press  room 
of  the  pa|)er  last  week,  aged  64  years. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  paper 
practically  all  his  life. 

Emmixine  Blanche  Woodward 
.Wells,  aged  94,  a  Utah  pioneer  and 
widely  known  as  an  editor  of  women’s 
publications,  died  in  Salt  Lake  City# 
-April  25. 

Miss  Kate  Lowe,  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  Robert  G.  Lowe,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  vice-president  of  A.  H. 
Belo  &  Co.,  died  in  Galveston  last  week. 

Robert  C.  Newman,  aged  33,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  newspapers  in  Savannah 
and  Macon,  died  suddenly  in  Macon  re¬ 
cently  from  acute  indigestion. 


TheWell-Dressed  Man 

Weekly  Fashion  News  Feature 

"V  /  OST  Syndicate  Features  only 
iVl  cost  you  money.  TheWell- 
Dressed  Man  makes  money  for 
you.  A  big  Ohio  Daily  (name 
upon  request)  has  already  sold 
advertising  space  beside  the  Feat¬ 
ure  exceeding  twenty  times  the 
price  for  the  entire  year. 

Write  for  Prospectus  and  Spec¬ 
imens,  together  with  facsimiles 
of  published  Well-Dressed  Man 
Pages  showing  the  Advertising 
the  Feature  has  delivered. 

Only  Sold  By  The  Year 

Complete  Mat  Every  Week  t  52  Style  Editori¬ 
als.  52  Ct*mic  Style  Cartoons.  208  Latest  Fash¬ 
ion  Sketches.  And  An  All-Year  Question- 
And-Answer  Department  For  Your  Readers 

Alfred  Stephen  Bryan  Men’s  Fashion  Feature 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

I.L-HeusIetn.Gen.  M«r.  M.  Bluckuood, Sales  Mar. 


James  C.  Fraser,  woods  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Sturgeon  Falls  (Ont.)  for  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
and  a  well  known  lumberman,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  May  1. 

James  Henry  Johnson,  veteran 
printer  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  that  city. 

Michael  J.  Dowling,  former  newspa¬ 
per  man  of  Olivia,  Minn.,  died  in  St. 
Paul  of  overwork  .April  25,  aged  55 
years.  He  founded  and  edited  the  Ren¬ 
ville  Star  Farmer.  He  had  been  speaker 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Republican 
League  and  was  a  banker  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  In  boyhood  Mr.  Dowl¬ 
ing  lost  both  legs  below  the  knees,  a 
forearm  and  most  of  the  remaining  hand 
by  freezing  in  a  blizzard. 

James  J.  Hasson,  formerly  for  years 
with  the  old  New  York  Press,  died  last 
week  at  his  residence  in  West  New 
Brighton,  N.  Y.,  aged  44  years.  Since 
retiring  from  newspaper  work  Mr.  Has¬ 
son  has  been  in  the  city  service. 

John  William  Postgate,  connected 
with  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  New 
York  Globe  and  the  Literary  Digest,  died 
in  Brooklyn  May  2,  aged  70  years.  Mr. 
Postgate  was  a  native  of  England.  At 
times  he  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  mining  editor  of  the  New 
A’ork  Sun  and  editor  of  the  American 
Mining  News. 


Alden  Pierson,  art  director  of  tht 
-American  Magazine,  died  suddenly  Mj,, 
3  in  New  A’ork. 

Giovanni  Baptiste  Rocchi,  treasurer 
of  11  Progresso-Italo-Aniericano  of  New 
A'ork,  died  of  apoplexy  May  1  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AIrs.  Josephine  Howard,  a  member 
of  the  -American  League  of  Pen  Women 
died  in  San  Francisco,  April  23,  after 
several  months’  illness.  She  also  was 
associated  with  the  .American  Poetry  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Browning  Society  of  New 
A’ork  City.  Mrs.  Howard  was  decorated 
by  the  Shah  for  her  musical  works.  It 
was  she  who  conqiosed  the  “Turkish 
Patrol.’’  made  so  ])o|)ular  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Sousa,  for  which  she  was  decorat¬ 
ed  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

Samuei.  Lamborn,  well-known  in  the 
lithographic  and  printing  trades,  died 
last  Friday  at  Melrose  Park,  Pa. 


Sister  of  E.  W.  Scripps 

Funeral  services  of  Miss  E.  Virginia 
Scriiips,  sister  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  were 
held  this  week  in  London,  England, 
following  her  death  in  Egypt  last 
week.  b'iiial  interment  will  be  a: 
Rushville,  Ill. 


Jonas  Kuppenheimer 

Jonas  Kuppenheimer,  president  oi 
the  House  of  Kuppenheimer,  Chicago 
clothiers,  died  in  Lake  Forest.  III., 
May  4,  aged  67  years. 


STILL  GAINING 

Another  month  (April) 

rolls  by  and  The  Herald  is 
again  the  only  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  that  shows  a 
gain  in  advertising  lineage  over 
the  same  month  last  year. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  < 

GAINED  289,696  Lines  of  Advertising 

t 

compared  with  the  same  four  months 
last  year.  ’ 

The  Herald  is  the  only  New  York 
morning  newspaper  that  has  shown  a  * 

gain  in  advertising  lineage  to  date  in 
1921,  compared  with  1920.  i 

To  show  a  gain  this  year  over  the  i 

tremendous  volume  of  advertising  in 
The  Herald  last  year  is  a  distinction 
that  comes  only  to  a  newspaper  that  \ 

produces  unusual  results  for  its  ad-  f 

vertisers.  f 

The  New  York  Herald  carries  more 
Display  Advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  morning  newspaper,  with 
one  exception.  | 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
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GEORGIA  AWAITS  THE 
I.  C.  M.  A.  MEMBERS 

“Every  Delegate  Will  Say,  after  Visiting 
Columbus,  That  He  Would  Not  Have 
Missed  It  for  a  Million  Dollars,” 

Says  Chairman  Page 

to  Editor  &  Pi  bi.isher) 

CoLUMBi'S.  Ga.,  May  4. — The  scene  is 
all  set  in  this  busy  little  city  for  the 
reception  of  the  metnhers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  who  are  due  here  May  10 
for  their  twenty-third  annual  convention. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  in  its  history  that 
the  I.  C.  M.  -U.  has  met  in  a  town  of  less 
than  150,000  population,  and  Columbus  is 
determined  to  prove  that  no  mistake  was 
made  when  the  organization  accepted  the 
invitation  of  \V.  E.  Page,  general  man¬ 
ager  the  Columbus  Ledger,  last  year  in 
St.  Louis.  Columbus  is  bent  on  showing 
that  the  smaller  town  atmosphere  results 
in  better  conventions  than  those  held  in 
the  bigger  cities,  at  any  cost. 

“We  want  to  make  it  plain,”  said  Mr. 
Page  to  the  representative  of  Editor  & 
PiBLisHER  today,  “that  although  Colum¬ 
bus  is  the  smallest  town  that  ever  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  host  to  the 
I,  C.  M.  A.,  it  is  going  to  eclipse  any 
meeting  every  held  on  entertainment 
features. 

“Every  reader  of  Editor  &  Pubmsiier 
already  has  seen  that  a  splendid  program 
for  the  business  sessions  has  been  com¬ 
piled  by  Chairman  J.  M.  Annenberg,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  his  program 
committee,  hut  the  recreation  between 
and  after  sessions  will  be  the  feature 
de  luxe. 

“We  are  satisfied  that  Fort  Benning, 
which  is  the  cmly  military  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  had  considerable  to 
do  with  Columbus  securing  the  conven¬ 
tion.  This  big  military  institution  covers 
an  area  of  98,000  acres.  The  minimum 
force  stationed  there  is  about  5,000  men. 
The  fort  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  care 
for  a  division  of  men  at  any  time.  Any 
battle  fought  during  the  World  War  can 
be  reproduced  at  this  reservation.  The 
camp  authorities  have  agreed  to  give  a 
demonstration  on  the  night  of  May  11, 
showing  troops  in  action  at  night,  with 
the  usual  lighting  arrangements  em|)loyed 
during  battle. 

“The  I.  C.  M.  A.  members  will  all  be 
stationed  in  the  front  line  trenches  and 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  every 
movement  made.  .\s  nothing  but  ball 
ammunition  is  used  during  these  demon¬ 
strations,  it  is  much  more  spectacular 
than  blank  cartridges.  Houses  and  trees 
are  swept  aside  by  the  big  shells,  making 
the  battle  as  realistic  as  though  in 
France. 

“There  are  other  features  on  the  en- 
tainmeiit  program  which  will  be  very  at¬ 
tractive.  such  as  a  big.  old-fashioned, 
southern  harhecue,  and  a  genuine  old- 
time  fish  fry.  We  believe  that  every 
•Iflegate  to  this  convention  will  say,  after 
he  has  lieen  to  Columbus,  that  he  would 
t>ot  have  missed  it  for  a  million  dollars.” 

The  officers  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  wdiose 
terms  expire  at  the  Columbus  conven¬ 
tion  are : 

President,  L.  Argue,  Toronto  (Ont. ) 

Star. 

Vice-President,  A.  C.  Lincoln,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Second  Vice-President,  J.  J.  Lynch,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

^retary-Treasurer,  Clarence  J.  Eyster, 
Peoria  Star. 

Wrectori: 

Robert  S.  Weir,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

H.  Fris,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald, 
fred  I.  Cook,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 
W.  D.  Treble,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

John  Eisenlord.  Chicago  American. 

^ilUam  Elder.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram, 
'^rge  H.  Reynolds.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard 


J.  M.  Annenberg.  Philadelphia  Press 
F.  R.  Folkes,  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader. 

Committee  Chairmen: 

Program:  j.  M.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia 
Press. 

Membership:  F.  R.  Folkes,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader. 

Auditing:  Albert  Mlchener,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph. 

Newsboy  W’elfare:  H.  H.  Fris,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald. 

Transportation:  A.  E.  MacKinnon,  New 
Yorlic. 

Publishers’  Association:  A.  E.  MacKinnon, 
New  York. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations:  J.  M. 

Schmid,  Indianapolis  News. 

By-Laws:  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Publicitv:  James  McKernan,  New  York 
Worl<J. 

Entertainment:  W.  E.  Page,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger. 

Convention:  C.  F.  Stout,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News. 

Necrology:  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star. 

General  Welfare:  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria 
(111.)  Star. 

It  is  expected  that  A.  G.  Lincoln  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will  be  elected 
president,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  advance 
the  first  vice-president  to  the  executive’s 
chair.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  now  the  second 
ranking  officer  and  has  many  years  of 
valuable  work  for  the  1.  C.  M.  A.  to  his 
credit. 


CIRCULATORS’  NOTES 

J^EUWLLING  his  earlier  days  as  a 
^  newsboy  and  newspaper  man.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hariling.  in  a  letter  to  Harry  E. 
Burroughs  of  Boston,  said  that  no  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  recent  campaign  pleased  liim 
more  than  a  call  he  received  from  a 
delegation  of  former  newsboys  of  his 
own  paper.  “The  testimony  of  their 
friendship  and  loyalty  touched  me  very 
deeply,”  he  wrote. 

The  President’s  letter  expressed  re¬ 
gret  at  his  inability  to  attend  -  a  forth¬ 
coming  reunion  of  the  Boston  Ex-\ews- 
boy  .Kssociation.  “Organizations  similar 
to  your  own  have  grown  up  in  many 
cities  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
newsboys  and  also  of  their  members,” 
the  President  said.  “It  is  a  fine  thing 
that  the  men  who  have  graduated  from 
such  humble  heginnings  into  places  of 
importance  and  influence  in  the  world 
should  continue  their  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  boys  who  come  after  them.” 

H.  H.  Erls,  circulation  manager  of  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald,  will  leave  for 
Mexico  City  about  May  10.  stopping  at 
principal  cities  on  the  way  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  an  excursion  party  the 
Herald  is  to  conduct  into  Mexico  this 
month.  This  will  necessitate  Mr.  Fris 
being  absent  from  the  1.  C.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention  at  Columhiis,  Ga.,  next  week 
for  the  first  time  in, a  number  of  years. 

The  newsboys  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital  and  the  State  Journal 
were  the  guests  of  the  American  Legion 
at  the  Grand  Theatre  where  their  min- 
.strel  revue  was  put  on  by  Capital  Post 
No.  1. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  popularity  campaign,  winners 
of  which  will  see  the  Dempsey-Car- 
pentier  fight  at  Jersey  City  on  July  2 
with  all  expenses  paid.  The  winners 
will  be  selected  in  May  and  ten  in  June, 
couiions  only  determining  the  winners. 

Earl  Wellman,  representing  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  newsboys,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Children’s  Home  with  a 
beautiful  silk  .‘\mericaii  flag. 

Phil  M.  Kiiox,  for  the  past  year  in 
charge  of  “welfare  work”  on  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  mail  circulation  department 

To  encourage  San  Francisco  carriers 
to  .save  systematically  and  to  help  them 
to  practice  thrift  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company  has  put  up  cash  prizes 
of  $1(X),  $50  and  $25  which  will  be 
awarded  to  the  boys  who  have  the  most 
satisfactory  accounts  to  their  credit  at 
the  end  of  a  year. 


m\ 


Another  force  that  has  helped  make 
possible  Indiana’s  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  ease  of  obtaining  power. 
Although  the  Hoosier  rivers  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  good  dam  sites  and  the  supply 
of  gas  seems  nearly  exhausted,  coal  of 
excellent  steaming  qualities  is  cheap 
all  over  the  state. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  that 
go  to  make  Indiana  a  profitable  terri¬ 
tory  to  advertise  your  product. 

Indiana  newspapers  are  good  news¬ 
papers— they  get  to  the  people  and 
co-operate  in  making  Indiana  more 
and  more  proud  of  Hoosierdom. 


Rate  for 
5,000  lines 


*Crawfordsville  Review  . (M)  4,005 

Decatur  Democrat  . (E)  3,114 

Evansville  Courier  . (M)  23,513 

Evansville  Courier  . (S)  21,318 

•*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . (M)  25,406 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . (S)  23,829 

•Fort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel . (E)  34,715 

•Gary  Evening  Post . (E)  6,789 

•Indianapolis  News  . (E)  118,205 

LaPorte  Herald  . (E)  3,638 

Richmond  Palladium  . (E)  11,937 

South  Bend  News-Times . (M)  10,617)  .co 

South  Bend  News-Times . (E)  6,551)  ’ 

South  Bend  Tribune  . (E)  17,028 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  . (E&S)  21,670 

•Vincennes  Commercial  . (M&S)  4,532 

Government  Statements,  April  1,  1921. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statements,  April  1,  1921. 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 
'rPublishers’  Statement. 
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ZONE  RATES  MAY  GO,  PUBLISHERS  HOPE, 
AFTER  CONFERENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Flat  Rate  of  Cent  and  Half  for  250  Miles  and  Two  Cents  Beyond 
Proposed — Abolition  of  Schedided  Increases 
Unofficial  Administration  Suggestion 

By  ROBERT  BARRY 

I  li'ds/tini/foti  Correspondent  Editor  &  Ptblisher) 

^’ASH 1  \'(j !'( )N'.  -May  6. — Adminis-  to  have  Consr.ss  enact  the  hill,  con- 
tration  jn  licy  with  re-i)ect  to  re-  templated  during  previous  session>,  c;iii- 
vi'ioti  of  second-class  mail  rates  has  celling  the  additional  increases  provided 
Come  to  the  fore  in  the  discussions  here  lor  in  the  series  of  graduated  advances 


HUNCHES 


of  the  past  week.  There  is  just  i  jjossi- 
liility  that  some  sort  of  formal  expres- 


in  the  zone  syst-in.. 

It  will  he  recalled  that  Representative 


sion  may  he  forthcoming  at  an  early  Fess  of  Ohio  sitonsored  a  hill  during 
date  in  sjtite  of  an  inclination  at  present  the  ()6th  Congress  to  suspend  the  in- 
in  some  influential  quarters  to  tem]>orize  creases  which  suhsequently  hecame  effec- 
until  the  regular  session  of  Congress  in  tive  on  July  1.  1920.  The  measure  failed 
Decemher.  of  enactment  in  the  rush  to  get  away  to 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  magazine  and  the  hustings  to  battle  for  the  Presidency, 
periodical  men  who  have  heen  discus-  Representative  Madden  of  Illinois  was 
sing  the  (piestion  with  administration  its  champion  in  the  post  office  ommittee 
officials  to  bring  out  a  hill  which  would  room. 

carry  indorsements  hy  the  President  and  Facts  laid  before  Repuhlican  leaders 
the  Postmaster-( ieneral.  That  seems  to  are  said  to  have  heen  convincing  on  the 
savor  somewhat  of  optimism  at  this  point  of  heavy  losses  in  revenue  to  the 
time.  The  President  has  not  been  able  (jovernment  through  the  workings  of 
to  give  much  thou.ght  to  the  question  the  zone  system ;  in  other  words,  tliat 
and  Mr.  Hays  is  represented  as  heliev-  the  mails  now  are  carrying  the  most  ex- 
ing  no  general  revision  of  the  second-  itensive  (to  them )  kind  of  second-class 
class  rates  should  he  undertaken  with-  matter,  while  the  heavy  consignments, 
out  further  time  and  study.  easy  to  handle,  are  .going  by  freight  and 

Xo  Return-  to  Old  Rate  express.  It  is  stated  that  o.ie  organiza- 

,  f  •  shipping  around  40  per  cent  of  its 

There  appears  to  he  good  ground  to  editions  and  therebv  saving  thousands 
Mieve  that  the  nil  to  he  supported  by  dollars  every  month  in  postage.  The 
the  publishers  wdl  provide  for  repeal  of  pos^^l  service  has  been  left  to  handle 
the  zone  system  established  by  Post-  single  copies  delivered  by  letter  car- 
mastcr-General  Burleson  through  the 

able  co-operation  of  Representatives  ^  ,,.35  largely  through  the  in- 

Kitchin  and  Moon.  There  is  ro  chance  flyence  of  the  smaller  dailies  and  the 
whatever  of  returning  to  the  old  flat  rural  press  that  the  zone  system  was 
rate  of  a  cent  a  pound  without  respect  -written  into  law  the  present  attitude  of 
to  distance  and  the  magazine  publishers  n^^t  element  of  the  newspajH-r  business 
are  said  to  realize  that.  Their  present  jj.  ^gjug  viewed  with  interest.  It  is  said 
program,  it  is  stated,  \unild  be  to  ac-  ^I^p  gains  in  foreign  advertising 

ce^  without  a  fight  a  bill  providing  for  uot  been  according  to  expectation 

a  flat  rate  of  cents  for  the  first  2d0  through  the  exclusion  of  metropolitan 
miles  and  2  cents  beyond.  The  purpose  papers  and  maga'zines.  and  the  little 
of  that  would  be  to  take  care  of  the  papers  have  lost  valuable  ads  of  the 


Managing  editors  and  city  editors  arc  always 
the  lookout  for  news  and  feature  ideas  that 
can  be  used  locally.  Editor  \  Publisher  will 
pay  %\  for  each  hunch  published  under  this 
head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  being 

loorked  successfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar 
it  from  this  department.  Address  your  con- 
tributions  to  the  Hvkch  Editor. 

The  Xew  York  Evening  World  is 
offering  a  cash  prize  for  a  photograph 
cf  the  largest  family  group  native  of 
Xew  York  City.  Many  photographs 
have  been  submitted  and  tlu  contest 
is  attracting  great  intere.st. — P. 

"What  a  Dollar  Will  Buy’’  is  a,  new- 
daily  feature  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Below-  is  what  the  Eagle  dollar-ba.r- 
gain-hunter  found  in  Brooklyn  stores 
cue  day  last  week; 

8  oranges  .  . 12  1  doz.  bananas...  .30 

1  it),  almonds . 20  2  lbs.  applet . 14 

1  lb.  filbert  nuts..  .12  1  doz.  30 

2  cucumbers . 1  loaf  breatl  . 10 

12  lbs.  fine  potatoes  .2.^  12  k-inons  . 16 

12  lbs.  onions . 25 


newspapers  and  smaller  periodicals  in 
the  low-er  charge  for  a  250-mile  radius. 

Some  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Postofliccs  and 
Post  Roads  are  said  to  look  w-ith  favor 
on  such  a  basis  of  charge.  So  far,  how-- 


cver.  no  expressions  have  come  from  P'’'^c  war  is  on  in  this  city.  It  was 


members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  who  would  have  much  to  say 
about  any  proposal  w-hich  to  them  w-ould 


Compare  with  your  present  size  and 
figure  the  saving. 

Made  possible  by  the  Wood  Dry  Mat 


Addraa  inquiries  io 

Wood  Flong  Corp. 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


$1.00  $1.00 
The  prices  given  each  day  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a,  paragraph  discussion  tell¬ 
ing  in  what  district  of  the  city-  to  find 
them  without  mentioning  any  firm  or 
dealer  names. — R.  T. 

~i - 

The  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (X. 
Y.)  gives  cash  prizes  as  w-ell  as  other 
aw-ards  and  membership  into  the 
Kiddies  Cartoon  Club  to  amateur  car¬ 
toonists  who  submit  the  best  finished 
sketches  of  incompete  pen  draw-ings 
published  every  week.  Hawkshaw-, 
Wide  Aw-akc  Willie,  the  Gumps,  and 
other  comic  characters  are  used  as 
subjects.  The  contestants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  picture  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  w-eekly'  advertisement, 
and  add  words  of  their  ow-n  in  order 
to  make  a  complete  cartoon.  Chil¬ 
dren  whose  cartoons  meet  the  ap- 


pioval  of  the  judges  become  members 
of  the  Cartoon  Club,  now-  reputed  to 
he  the  largest  kiddies  club  in  central 
and  northern  Xew  York.  “Steve" 
(Edgar  Schiderl,  the  Post-Standard 
cartoonist,  originated  the  idea.— • 
.M.  E.  P.  _ 

A  good  way.  to  get  news  for  a  dull 
day  is  to  have  a  reporter  a.sk  about 
fifteen  different  people,  or  more,  in 
tlic  town  their  opinion  on  certain 
topics  of  the  town  or  of  the  day.  Run 
tlic  opinions  obtained  as  a  regular 
story,  putting  the  most  startling 
opinion  first.  The  desire  to  see  one’s 
na.me  in  print  is  strong,  but  the  de¬ 
sire  to  see  what  one's  friends  and 
neighbors  think  is  stronger. — G.  H.D. 

NO  DAMAGES  FOR  FALSE  NEWS 

Kew  York  Court  Holds  No  Penalty 
Attaches  to  Honest  Mistake 

John  M.  Tierney,  Justice  of  the  Sit- 
lireme  Court,  dismissed  May  3  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  suit  brought  by  Gaston  Jail- 
let  of  Xewark.  X.  J..  agahist  Joseph 
Casliman,  treasurer  of  D6\v,  Jones  & 
Co.  The  suit  was  the  aftermath  of  an 
alleged  incorrect  report  sePt  out  on 
March  8,  1920,  on  that  company’s  ticker 
regarding  the  effect  of  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the 
taxable  status  of.  stock  dividends  as  in¬ 
come. 

“I  think  that  the  relation  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  association  to  tlie  public  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper,’’  w-rote  Justice  Tierney  in  his 
opinion.  There  is  a  moral  obligation  on 
everyone  to  say  nothing  that  is  not  true, 
hut  the  law  does  not  attempt  to  impose 
liability  for  a  violation  of  that  duty  un¬ 
less  it  constitutes  a  breach  of  contract, 
obligation  or  trust,  or  amounts  to  a 
deceit,  libel  or  slander.’’  , 


Newark  Morning  Ledger 


larger  publishers. 

Price  War  in  Utica 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Utica,  X.  Y.,  May  3. —  A  newsiiapcr 


NEWARK 


NEW  JERSEY 


started  by  the  Telegram  on  Monday 
reducing  its  price  to  one  cent  a  copy 
within  the  city.  Tuesday  the  pub- 


inv’olve  a  loss  of  revenue.  Even  a  casual  Ushers  of  the  Press  follow-ed  suit,  feel- 
reading  of  Secretary  Mellon’s  letter  on  ing  that  they  must  take  action  to  meet 
taxes  to  Chairman  Fordney  should  make  situation  and  protect  their  inter¬ 
plain  the  nccessitv  for  the  Republican  csts.  The  Observer  and  the  Herald- 
Congress  to  tread’  lightly  in  all  matters  Dispatch  have  not  yet  announced  their 
pertaining  to  revenues.  Every  time  the  intentions. 

question  is  raised  as  to  reducing  this  _ _ 

tax.  or  repealing  that  or  modifying  this, 

the  party  managers  will  have  to  ponder  Tlip  QtanHiirH 
its  effect  on  the  men  of  averag-e  income  1  IIC  Olal'UCllU  OlZiC 
w-ho  have  been  informed  hy  Mr.  Mel¬ 
lon  they  can  expect  no  reduction  in  newspapers  has  become 

rates  for  at  least  two  years.  g  j2  ErnSJ  6  Pt.  RuIcS 

Work  Cut  Out 

F'rom  all  indications  the  leaders  have  ^  , 

their  w-ork  cut  out  for  them,  without  68&  34-in.  Newsprint  Rolls 

any  further  complications,  and  the  rad¬ 
icals  in  both  houses,  it  may  be  taken  for 

granted  will  make  the  welkin  ring  with  Compare  with  your  present  size  and 
their  eloquent  svmpathv  w-ith  the  men  - 

,  .  .  ■  .  1  figure  the  saving, 

w-hosc  income  taxes  cannot  now-  be  re- 

duced.  Made  possible  by  the  Wood  Dry  Mat 

.A  draft  of  a  hill  has  been  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  house,  hut  its  rep- 

resentation  has  been  deferred  until  a  Addreat  inquiries  lo 

better  estimate  of  administration  senti- 

ment  could  he  obtained.  The  only  ex-  Wood  Fiona  Corp. 
pression  of  a  positive  nature  has  been  a  .  v  . 

suggestion  that’  the  newspaper  and  25  M.di.on  Avenue.  New  York 

magazine  publishers  should  be  content _ 


ONE  RATE  to  Local 
and  Foreign  Advertisers 

Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Price  of  Daily  Reduced 
April  first  from  3c  to  2c 

Only  Morning  Paper  in  Industrial 
Section  of  a  Million  Population 


CONE,  HUNTON  &  WOODMAN 

Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


KANSAS  Cin 
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AS  LIVE  AS  EVER 


Y.  Amcrican’i  Talks  On  Advertis¬ 
ing  Maintain  High  Interest 

Every  day  for  three  months  tlie  Xeu 
York  American  lias  carried  on  its  sec  nd 
page  a  column  advertisement  designed 
to  help  stahilize  and  revitalize  husiness 
conditions  and  promote  a  general  inter¬ 
est  in  newspaper  advertising.  One  Inm- 
ijred  and  tifty-five  other  newspapers 
lijve  carried  these  same  advertisements 
in  co-operation  with  the  .American  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  campaign. 

These  messages  apjiear  in  newspapers 
having  a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
10(10.000  conies  and  a  Sunday  circn’ati<in 
of  5,000,000  copies.  If  each  newstiaper 
has  only  two  readers  the  inimher  of 
people  who  see  them  dailv  is  not  'ess 

than  10,000,000. 

The  copy  furnished  has  heen  written 
hy  some  of  the  best  advertisement  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  It  has  heen  grave 
and  gay,  bristling  with  argument  or 
telling  a  good  story,  presenting  facts  or 
dealing  with  possibilities. 

few  days  ago  Richard  .A.  Foley, 
the  well  known  advertising  agent  of 
Philadelphia,  took  his  pen  in  hand  and 
wrote  a  clever  column  of  adaptations 
:(roin  Motll^r  Goose's  nursery  rhymes. 
[Their  character  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
iloiving  extracts : 

“Has  advertising  made  any  difference  in 

life  and  manners? 


“Of  course  it  has. 

“The  public  generally,  has  been  lectured 
about  it  and  told  a  great  deal  about  it,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  it  makes  dry  reading, 
but  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  another 
angle  on  the  subject. 

“Suppose,  for  example,  that  advertising 
had  been  a  real  economic  force  in  the  era 
when  the  Mother  Goose  jingles  were  writ- 
ten-  what  a  difference  it  would  have  made 
in  those  delightful  rhymes  of  childhood 
days. 

“For  example,  if  in  those  days  there  had 
been  advertising.  Mother  Hubbard’s  cup¬ 
board  would  scarcely  have  been  bare,  be¬ 
cause  her  housekeeping  would  have  been 
made  easy  by  ailvertising.  No  doubt  this  is 
the  way  the  jingle  would  have  read: 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
She  ivent  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone. 

IVhen  she  got  there 
She  found  seven  kinds  of  trade¬ 
marked  cereals,  advertised  prunes, 
raisins,  oranges,  cakes  and  cookies, 
tinned  sardines,  salmon,  jatns,  jel¬ 
lies  and  canned  soup. 

“That‘s  the  way  she  prepared  for  her  own. 

“Then  contrast  Little  Miss  Muffet— 
who  can  imagine  a  child  today  eating  any 
Micdi  foolishness  as  ‘enrols  and  whey.' 
“Here's  the  way  it  would  probably  run: 

Little  Miss  Muffet 
Sat  on  «i  tuffet 

\ot  eating  curds  and  zvhey. 

Instead,  she  ate  cookies 
And  read  little  bookies 
*  She  sate  advertised  yesterday.** 

It  i.<  through  this  variety  of  copy  that 
the  interest  of  the  readers  is  kept  alive 
from  day  to  day  and  the  message  the 
advertisements  convey  is  driven  home. 


K.  C.  Star  Moves  N.  Y.  OfBce 

The  \ew  York  office  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  is  now  located  at  15 
East  40th  street,  Room  1^9. 


The  great  industry  of  the 
Northwest— the  seeding  and 
tilling  of  the  soil— is  going 
forward  undiminished,  the 
same  this  year  as  last.  Its 
demand  for  manufactured 
goods  is  active.  Your  fastest 
and  most  economical  route 
to  this  market  is  through  the 
selling  space  preferred  by  the 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  of 
Minneapolis  who  have  pre* 
terred  The  Journal  by  an 
average  of  66  per  cent  more 
advertising  than  used  in  any 
other  Northwest  newspaper. 

THE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

JOURNAL 

Represented  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco  by  0*Mara  df  Ormsbee 


OWA 


One  of  the  chief  factors  in  Iowa’s 
prosperity  by  crops,  and  livestock 
is  its  system  of  roads,  which  connects 
every  town  and  market  center  of 
1,000  population  or  more  by  a  hard 
road.  More  than  75%  of  the  farms 
are  located  on  these  roads. 


Bv  the  use  of  these  same  highways  the 
daily  newspapers  have  no  difficulty  in 
*  covering  their  territories  thoroughly. 

National  Advertising  in  the  Iowa  daily 
newspapers  gets  to  the  farm  house  regu¬ 
larly.  Tell  your  story  through  this  list 
of  representative  dailies. 


Circu- 

Rate  for 

lation 

5,000  lines 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

10,401 

.035 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

. . . (S) 

12,960 

.035 

*  Cedar  Rapids '  Gazette  . 

.. .  .  (E) 

19,005 

.055 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  . 

.  (E&S) 

15,147 

.05 

*  Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader  .  .  . 

...(E) 

15,153 

.06 

^Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader  .  .  . 

.  .  .  (S) 

17,332 

.06 

Davenport  Times  . 

. . . (E) 

24,322 

.08 

Des  Moines  Capital  . 

...(E) 

49,805 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital  . 

. . .  (S) 

33,931 

.14 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  .  . 

(M&E) 

111,560 

.20 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register . 

.  .  .  (S) 

92,761 

.20 

.  ■1'Iowa  City  Press-Citizen . 

. . . (E) 

6,847 

.035 

**  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette  . 

. . . (E) 

9,516 

.035 

*Muscatine  Journal  &  News  Tribune. 

...(E) 

7,991 

.035 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

...(E) 

12,373 

.05 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

(M&E) 

51,723 

.11 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

.  .  .  (S). 

33,795 

.11 

•‘Waterloo  Evening  Courier  . 

. . . (E) 

15,554 

.05 

Government  Statements,  April  1 

,  1921. 

• 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

April  1, 

1921. 

**A.  B.  C.  Audit,  October  1,  1920. 
vPublither’t  Statement. 


« 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


I>  Commercialism  Smothering 
Journalistic  Ideals? 

Omaha,  Xeb.,  April  30,  1921. 

To  Kditor  4;  I’lblisher:  Your  question 
“Is  Commercialism  Smothering  Journalistic 
1  deals  ?“  is,  in  substance,  the  eery  first  dis¬ 
cussion  I  intended  to  suggest  in  an  associa¬ 
tion  1  am  now  seeking  to  form  among  middle 
western  managing  editors  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers. 

For  these  two  groups.  I  must  sa>;  at  the 
outset,  are  vitally  concerned  in  obtaining  an 
answer.  The  experiences  of  the  circulation 
men  must  be  frankly  recounted  before  the 
question  is  answ-ered.  And  the  ideals  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  attribute  to  their  pajicrs  must  be 
very  intimately  dissected  and  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  as  well,  if  we  are  to  settle  anything. 

My  own  belief  is  that  managing  editors  and 
circulation  men  have  been  working  too  far 
apart.  This  had  brought  on  misunderstanding 
and  confusion.  The  circulation  men  have  not 
always  clearly  understood  or  had  regard  for 
the  ideals  of  their  jiapers.  While  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  have  sometimes  been  at  fault  be¬ 
cause  they  imposed  wrong  ideals,  and  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  circulators  to  live  up  to  them  in 
pushing  paper  sales.  The  managing  editors, 
in  some  cases  have  not  understood  the  business- 
phase  of  itewspapiT  problems,  and  the  circu¬ 
lators,  in  other  cases,  have  not  taken  time  to 
interest  themselves  in  ideals,  as  stimulants  to 
the  production  of  a  discerning  and  conscien¬ 
tious  circulation  list. 

The  result  of  this  laxness  and  failure  to  co¬ 
operate  is  that  many  newspapers  have  not  built 
on  solid  ground,  and  there  obviously  has  been 
an  unfortunate  drift  in  the  direction_  of  an 
untoward  and  eventu.ally  unprofitable  journal¬ 
ism.  This  drift  did  not  develop  necessarily 
because  newspaper  owners  desired  it  or  dic¬ 
tated  it,  because  many  did  not.  But  it  took 
root  and  gained  because  of  this  very  laxness, 

I'nprofitable  journalism,  I  say  above,  be¬ 
cause  after  all  the  lurid,  vulgar  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  not  as  profitable,  in  the^long  run,  as 
the  sedate,  responsible  kind.  Xo  one  need 
point  to  temporary  successes  of  “yellow"  jour¬ 
nals  to  try  to  disprove  my  contention.  1  say 
without  e<iuivocation  that  there  have  been  more 
failures  than  successes  among  yellow  journ,als. 
.•\nd  I  say.  too,  that  no  matter  how  profitable 
particular  yellow  journals  have  become,  they 
could  have  become  more  profitable  had  they 
used  the  same  aggressive  methods  in  their 
circulation  department  but  dedicated  their  news 
columns  to  more  conscientious  and  higher 
standards. 

You  say  “there  is  a  sad  perversion  of  public 
taste  .  .  .  which  forces  it  fthe  press) 
largely  to  be  what  it  is.”  Very  true.  But 
this  perversion  has  been  created  to  a  major 
degree  by  the  press  itself — at  least,  the  press 
unwittingly  has  fed  it,  and  given  it  strength 
to  grow  and  demand  more  and  more  scandal. 

It  is  time  for  newspapers  that  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  ideals  to  find  and  cultivate  the 
happy  ground  that  lies  this  side  of  commercial¬ 
ism,  but  snugly  adjacent  to  worthy  ideals. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  unite  the  forces  that 
create  the  newspaper  with  those  that  sell  and 
deliver  it  to  the  public.  Each  should  function 
in  harmony  with  the  other,  and  the  circulation 
man  and  the  managing  editor  should  be  able 
to  see  each  other’s  aims  and  accomplishments 
before  either  starts  out  on  any  line  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

There  is  a  disease,  I  mean  to  admit,  from 
which  newspapers  are  suffering.  But  it  is 
not  a  serious  one  so  far  as  a  cure  is  concerned. 
We  have  only  to  adhere  to  a  simple  but  never¬ 
theless  satisfying  diet  to  bring  about  a  normal 
pulse  and  a  greatly  improved  disposition.  We 
have  only  to  give  the  public  the  better  and 
more  serious  things,  in  a  way  to  attract  and 
please  them,  to  draw  them  back  to  the  place 
where  they  will  require  and  reward  sane  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  public  does  not  crave  journalistic 
intoxication.  It  wants  the  kind  that  educates 
and  informs  it,  wants  the  kind  that  brings  joy 
and  refreshment  and  encouragement,  rather 
than  the  kind  that  requires  enormous  helpings 
of  cracked  ice  to  enable  it  to  survive.  The 
paper  that  recognizes  this  will  prosper — and 
as  soon  as  managing  editors  and  circulation 
men  begin  to  make  joint  use  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  recognition  will  come. 

Commercialism  IS  smothering  journalistic 
ideals  because  those  in  the  “commercial”  end 
of  the  paper  have  not  understood  or  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  those  in  the  “ideals”  end — and  vice 
versa.  But  commercialism  being  weathervane- 
like  can  r.apidly  turn  itself  to  point  along  a 
line  coincident  with  ideals  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  high  ideals  pay.  That’s  all  that  is 
required.  And  we  re  rapidly  coming  to  this, 
don’t  worry,  my  dear  Editor. 

EARL  B.  GADDIS. 

Assistant  Publisher  Omaha  World-Herald. 


Catholic  Daily  Still  in  Field 

Dubuqi’E,  la.,  April  28,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Pi.-blisheb:  We  have  been 
perusing  the  pages  of  your  issue  of  April  2.1rd 
and  (tti  page  44  we  find  an  editorial  with  a 
caption  "No  room  for  a  religious  daily,”  saying 
that  there  is  no  such  a  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  except  the  Christian  Monitor. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can  Tribune,  the  first  Catholic  daily  in  the 
United  States,  to  show  you  that  you  are  in 
error  and  would  kindly  request  you  to  make 
a  correction.  We  have  received  several  in¬ 
quiries  from  advertising  agencies  asking 
whether  we  had  ceased  publication  on  account 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  7 ,  1921 


of  the  editorial  that  was  published.  This  is 
why  we  ask  you  to  set  matters  right.  VVe 
arc  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  are  in  the 
field  for  good. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  immediate 
attention,  we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

DAILY  AMERICAN  TRIBUNE, 
John  P.  Conner,  Bus.  Mgr. 
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PROMOTION  IDEAS 


MAY  CALENDAR  OF  COMING 
EVENTS 


Losing  Money,  Germans  Say,  Raising 
from  2.88  Cents  to  8  Cents 

An  increase  in  the  rate  charged  for 
press  matter  sent  by  wireless  from  Ber¬ 
lin  to  New  York  from  1  mark  80  pfen¬ 
nings.  or  2.88  cents  a  word,  to  5  marks 
20  pfennings,  or  slightly  more  than  8 
cents  a  word,  has  just  been  announced. 
American  newspaper  correspondents 
who  inquired  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
increase  were  informed  that  operation 
costs  had  risen  and  that  the  government 
could  no  longer  afford  to  continue  the 
old  rate.  It  was  declared  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  losing  on  every  wire¬ 
less  message  sent  to  the  American  news¬ 
papers.  This,  in  the  official  view,  must 
not  go  on. 

It  is  held  that  as  the  United  States  is 
technically  still  at  war  with  the  Germans, 
there  is  no  adequate  reason  why  Ger¬ 
many  should  make  special  wireless  rate 
concessions  to  American  newspapers.  It 
is  held  that  America  must  have  German 
news  and  that  she  will  pay  the  increased 
rate  in  order  to  get  it.  The  new  rate 
equals  the  rate  charged  for  wireless 
matter  from  New  York  to  Berlin. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  increased 
rate  will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
vast  amount  of  press  matter  which  has 
been  sent  out  by  .American  correspon¬ 
dents  here.  Hitherto  the  rate  has  been 
so  low  that  much  material  of  a  second¬ 
ary  news  value,  such  as  interviews  with 
prominent  Germans  setting  forth  the 
German  point  of  view,  have  been  wire¬ 
lessed  to  the  United  States. 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  last 
week  conducted  its  seventh  annual  cook¬ 
ing  school,  with  Mrs.  Florence  Austin 
Chase  as  demonstrator. 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  offers  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  riddles  and  conun¬ 
drums  for  the  children’s  page. 

The  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press’ 
children’s  page  had  a  contest  for  little 
poems  on  May  day,  for  cash  prizes. 

A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Dallas 
Journal,  awarded  a  silver  loving  cup, 
known  as  the  News-Journal  Cup,  to  the 
luncheon  club  having  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Dallas  Automobile  Show  on 
the  night  assigned  to  it.  The  Cup  was 
won  by  the  Dallas  Automobile  Club. 
Under  the  plan,  each  luncheon  club  in 
Dallas  was  given  charge  of  activities  at 
the  Automobile  Show  for  one  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  the  club  that  arranged 
a  program  most  attractive  or  by  other 
means  secured  the  largest  attendance  at 
the  show  on  its  particular  night  was 
declared  winner. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  “beauty  contest”  in  which 
all  Ohio's  young  unmarried  women 
are  eligible  to  take  part.  The  paper 
offers  over  $H,000  in  cash  prizes,  the- 
largest  of  which  is  $5,000  to  go  to  the 
young  woman  three  judges  declare  to 
he  the  most  beautiful  of  all  entering 
the  contest. 

The  contest  will  close  the  first  week 
in  July.  Much  interest  is  being  shown 
in  it.— J.  W. 


9 — X.  Y.  Business  Paper  Editors  tn 

fer  with  Secretary  of  Comoqc'' 
Hoover  in  W  ashington,  D.  C.  ” 
9-11 — International  Circulation  Managers’*, 
sociation  annual  convention  in  ci2 
merce,  Ga.  ^ 

Proprietary  Association  of  America .. 
iiual  convention  in  Xew  YnrV  - 
Hotel  Astor. 

10— Xew  York  Advertising  Club  anniu 
election. 

12- 14 — .\ssociation  of  Xatioiial  Advertise,, 

semi-annual  convention  at  Atlam 
City,  N.  J.  (Hotel  'Traymore). 

13- 14 — Oklahoma  Press  Association 

meeting  in  El  Reno.  ^ 

16 — Poor  Richard  Club  election  of 
(Philadelphia). 

Asspeiated  Editors  of  Employees’  Mir 
zincs  of  New  York  State  to  hold  t 
nual  convention  in  Xew  York  City 
17-19 — Iowa  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
meet  in  Fort  Dodge. 
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Dubuque  Paper  Drops  A.  M.  Edition 

The  Dubuque  (la.)  Times-Journal 
will  discontinue  its  morning  edition.  It 
will  continue  publication  of  its  after¬ 
noon  edition  and  will  issue  a  pre-dated 
edition  for  the  following  morning.  A 
short  time  ago  the  Dubuque  Daily  News 
ceased  publication  altogether. 


Texas  Paper  Burned  Out 

The  Farwell  (Tex.)  State  Line  Trib¬ 
une.  of  which  -Autry  Brothers  were 
owners  and  publishers,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  laft  week,  with  a  loss  of  about 
$7,500.  The  printing  plant  was  insured 
for  about  half  its  value.  The  owners 
will  purchase  new  equipment  and  con¬ 
tinue  publication  of  the  Tribune. 
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FORUM  OF  FEMININE  FRATERNITY  OF 
FOURTH  ESTATERS 


Conducted  by  MILDRED  E.  PHILLIPS 


Editorial  Note— The  director  of  this  column  in  Editor  &  Publisher  is  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard.  Miss  Phillips  announces  her  pro¬ 
gram  as  follows:  “Everyone  knows  there  arc  newspaper  women,  but  unless  one  knows 
and  reads  all  the  newspapers  in  the  world  there’s  no  way  of  knowing  who’s  who  in 
feminine  newspaperdom.  Where  is  there  a  better  place  to  learn  than  in  the  biggest 
and  best  newspaper  magazine  published?  I  hope  to  make  this  column  the  most  popular 
and  unusual  of  its  kind.  It  will  be  purely  a  newspaper  woman’s  feature — all  masculine 
members  of  the  fourth  estate  being  excluded.  Of  course,  unless  some  one  happens 
to  write  something  unusually  clever,  then  in  payment  we  shall  allow  them  to  have 
their  little  say.” 


MV  “consoeur**  of  the  Post  Standard 
staff,  M.  D.  Tookc,  is  telling  a 
good  one  on  herself : 

While  attending  a  Relief  Corp  nieet- 
irg  said  wary  iKwspaper  woman  noted 
a  birdlike  little  person  aged  about 
eighty  with  hair 
cut  a  la  Village. 

Thinking  this  a 
very  good  pic¬ 
ture  ‘‘scoop” 
upon  which  the 
conventional  in¬ 
habitants  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern 
N'ew  York  could 
feast  their  eyes, 
she  inquired  the 
name  of  the  lady. 

*  »  * 

O.WIXG  ob- 
ta  i  n  e  d  the 
information.  M.  D.  returned  to  the  of¬ 
fice.  to  write  her  .story.  The  following 
day  she  called  the  bird-like  lady  on  the 
■phone  and  made  an  appointment  for  a 
picture.  Upon  arriving  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  S.  — .  flanked  by  the  P.  S.  pho¬ 
tographer.  she  realized  to  her  horror 
that  the  bird-like  little  person  of  bobbed 
hair  of  last  evening  had  changed  over 
night  into  a  buxom  dignified  person 
with  regulation  tresses. 

Her  informant  of  the  evening  before 
had  been  one  of  those  persons  who 
"never  could  remember  names,”  y’know, 
and  had  mixed  up  the  bird-like  person 

with  another  Mrs.  S - . 

M.  D.  and  the  photographer  made  a 
graceful  exit ! 

Thanks  M.  D.  T.  Your  debts  for  the 
month  are  paid ! 

*  ♦  * 

SAD  REMIXDERS  OF  THE 
TYPEWRITER  TRAIL,  submitted  by 
the  Cactus  Club,  all  of  whom  are 
thirty-third  degree  F.  F.  F.  E.’s. 

♦  ♦  » 

THE  BITTER  WITH  THE 
SWEET  (Says  One  Synical  Sister) 
My  first  fire — when  the  city  editor  sent 
the  he-cub  to  check  me  up  !  !  !  !  ! 

*  *  * 

The  next  is  dubmitted  by  a  lady  who 
reads  the  eyes  of  Edgar  Lee  blasters 
with  her  morning  breakfast  food ;  and 
pines  for  a  chance  to  overthrow  her  city 
editor.  Hence  the  following  “liberal 
verse” : 


It  was  one  shining  and  new: — 

That  was  before  the  time 
I  blew 

Intt)  the  city  room. 

And  found  the  ianitor 

Carefully,  with  his  broom 
Sweeping  the  floor 
And  placing,  as  daily  was  his  wont 
By  the  side  of  n^y  desk 
The  historic  cuspidor! 

*  * 

B.  B.  M.  pays  her  dues  with  this : 
What  more  delicious  memory 

Of  my  cubbish  carefree  hours 

Than  when  the  he-cub  frowning  yelled 
“To  H—  with  Gotham’s  flowers”; 

And  One  remarked  with  editorial  gloom 

“Shut  up,  d -  you,  there’s  a  woman  in 

the  room.” 

*  *  « 

The  chair  recognizes  Miss  Clarion 
Spitzer  of  the  New  York  Globe  as  the 
budding  dramatic  critic  and  playwright. 
You  may  send  us  your  play  as  dues, 
Marion,  but  double  war  tax  will  be 

charged.  Better  tell  us  why  your  family 
is  concerned  about  your  repeated  ab¬ 
sences  from  the  family  board. 

*  *  * 

.■\lso,  hai)ennies  worth  of  literary 

efforts  will  not  be  accepted  from  May 
Christie,  our  English  sister.  Dp  tell  us 
about  the  “game”  in  England,  May,  we’re 
dying  to  know  about  it. 

*  *  * 

Dues  are  coming  in  bulk  and  bundle. 
Don't  forget  yours !  Just  watch  your  city 
editor  beam  when  someone  sends  him 
word  of  the  fact  that  you  are  dragging 
his  sheet  into  prominence  with  your  wit ! 
*  ♦ 

If  Miss  Parsons  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  doesn’t  come  across  with  her 
dues,  we’ll  search  her  home  for  that 
Friedel  print  she  purloined  from  the 
home  of  said  artist  last  Sunday. 

*  *  ♦ 

Another  cynical  sister  defines  success 
as  the  reaction  caused  by  a  smile  from 
the  city  editor.  So  don’t  forget,  success 
is  yours,  as  they  say  in  the  ads,  for  cor¬ 
respondence  schools. 

♦  *  ♦ 

We  can’t  let  the  F.  F.  F.  E.  dwindle 
out  for  lack  of  meaty  substance  upon 
which  it  thrives. 

Word  has  gone  out  that  the  Friars 
are  holding  nightly  meetings  of  secret 
portend.  One  of  “The  Faithful”  dis¬ 
covered  them  to  be  making  a  flag  of 
truce  out  of  their  castoff  silk  shirts  to 
prove  their  traditional  treatment  of  the 
F.  F.  F.  E.  was  all  a  horrible  mistake. 


Fossils  Society  Elects 

Joseph  Dana  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Single  Tax  Review,  was  elected  presi- 
fitnt  of  the  Fossils  Society  at  its  eight- 
wnth  annual  reunion  in  New  York  last 
week.  Other  officers  of  the  society, 
*liich  is  composed  of  former  amateur 
journalists,  are  as  follows:  Treasurer, 
Ij>uis  Kempner ;  Official  Editor,  J.  Aus¬ 
tin  Fynes. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ad  Course  Ends  Year 

In  the  final  examination  of  the  23rd 
Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Course  in  Advertis- 
Mg  five  students  attained  a  rank  of  100 
Por  cent.  Meredith  B.  Wood,  of  the 
A.  W.  Erickson  Agency;  Ralph  Van 
Bnren,  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan ;  David 


Whelpley,  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Co. ; 
Reynolds  Sweetland,  of  Dow,  Jones 
&  Co.;  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
Edmund  C.  Ridley,  of  the  Crompton- 
Richmond  Co.  The  class  was  the  largest 
ever  enrolled  in  the  sixteen  years  the 
course  has  been  established  — 114  stu¬ 
dents.  The  next  season’s  course  opens 
October  12.  « 


New  Art  Magazine  in  Yiddish 

The  New  Renaissance  is  a  new  month¬ 
ly  magazine  devoted  to  the  arts,  which 
has  just  appeared  in  New  York  with 
Charles  Feldman  as  editor.  Printing  is 
entirely  in  Yiddish,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  advertisements. 
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To  Our  Partners 


in  This  Business 


To  appropriate  a  Southronisni ;  this  talk  is  from  “We-all” 
to  "You-all.” 

“You-all”  ( meaning  the  readers  of  this  newspaper)  and 
“W’e-all”  (meaning  the  men  who  edit  and  publish  it)  are  part¬ 
ners  in  this  business.  All  are  profit-sharers  in  it — the  cash 
dividends  are  our  portion  of  the  profits ;  the  benefit-dividends 
are  yours. 

If  we  can  increase  your  dividends  we  shall,  inevitably,  in¬ 
crease  ours.  So.  perhaps  selfishly,  \VE  WANT  TO  FIND 
WAYS  AND  MEAN’S  AND  METHODS  FOR  IXCREAS- 
IN’(J  YOUR  DIVIDENDS.  We  mean  every  issue  to  bring 
to  you  a  portion  of  your  dividends. 

Under  the  taken-for-granted  terms  of  this  partnership  be¬ 
tween  us  we  come  to  you  for  counsel. 

How  may  we  increase  these  benefit  dividends  of  yours  ? 

AVrite  to  us  and  answer  any  or  all  of  these  cpiestions  and 
make  any  other  suggestion  you  wish. 

(1)  Are  we  printing  too  much  “personal  stuff?”  We  are 
paying  over  one  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  this  matter. 
Could  that  money,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  be  used  in  producing 
feature  matter  which  would  have  more  value  and  interest  for 
you  ? 

(2)  Are  we  covering  the  trade  news  of  our  field,  on  both 
publishing  -and  advertising  lines,  adecpiately,  informingly, 
lielpfully  ? 

(3)  Do  you  consider  that  the  considerable  space  devoted 
to  the  news  of  the  schools  of  journalism  is  justified  ?  Is  the 
matter  of  general  interest? 

(4)  How  do  you  like  the  typographical  make-up  of  the 
editorial  page?  What  suggestions  can  you  make? 

fS)  How.  do  you  like  the  editorials  themselves?  Are  we 
missing  any  real  live  issues?  Are  we  taking  a  stand  too  ex¬ 
treme  on  the  issues  discussed?  Are  we  “taking  ourselves  too 
seriously?”  Or.  are  we  right  in  believing  that  on  every  prob¬ 
lem  of  advertising  and  publishing  we  should  aim  to  throw  real 
light,  even  though  that  should  involve  some  “hard-hitting?” 

(6)  What  features  and  departments  of  the  paper  are  most 
interesting  and  helpful  to  you?  Can  you  suggest  others  which 
would  make  your  benefit-dividends  greater? 

(7)  Do  you  like  the  title,  “Editor  &  Publisher?”  Would 
“Editor-Publisher”  be  an  improvement? 

(8)  Would  more  feature  stories,  describing  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  both  local  and  national,  add  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  OUR  publication? 

(9)  Do  we  print  too  many  speeches?  Generally  speaking, 
have  you  found  this  matter  helpful? 

(10)  If  you  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  “Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,”  what  would  be  the  first  change  you  would  make  in 
the  paper? 

Answer  some  of  these  questions — or  all  of  them ;  or  formu¬ 
late  others  and  answer  them.  The  advice  you  give,  the  views 
you  express,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  investment.  Your 
profits  will  come  in  increased  benefit-dividends. 

Be  frank — don’t  stop  to  sugar-coat  a  criticism.  We  are 
used  to  plain  talk  and  we  invite  it.  W’e  indulge  in  it  ourselves 
— we  do  not  discourage  it  in  others. 

The  point  is :  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW  HOW  WE  CAN 
MAKE  THIS  PUBLICATION  MORE  USEFUL  TO  YOU. 
YOU,  PERHAPS,  CAN  TELL  US  HOW,  WHEN  NO¬ 
BODY  ELSE  CAN. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  Wright  Brown,  Editor. 

May  2,  1921 
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‘Wy  Life” 

MARY  PICKFORD 


in  ten  illustrated  installments 


From  Gladys  Smith,  aged  five  years, 
to  Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks 


Lord  Northcliffe  sent  Hayden 
Talbot  six  thousand  miles  from 
London  to  Los  Angeles  to  get 
"OUR  MARY”  to  tell 
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field-Gray  organization,  advertising  il¬ 
lustrations,  Detroit,  in  the  same  capa¬ 
city. 


Levy  J.  W  right,  for  tlie  past  two  years 
connected  with  the  W'.  IT  Finney  Ad- 
verti'ing  .\gency,  Kansas  City,  has  re- 
>igned  to  hecotne  publicity  director  for 
the  Pickering  h'arm,  near  Belton,  Mo. 
Josepli  h'.  Ware.  Jr.,  formerly  city  ed¬ 
it.  r  and  later  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Kansas  City  Po.st,  succeeds  Mr.  Wright 
with  the  Finney  agency. 

Consolidation  of  the  h'.  W.  W'ynne 
.Advertising  .\gency  and  the  Harry  Mc- 
Mains  .\dvertising  .Agency  is  announced 
at  Dallas,  Tex.  The  new  concern  will 
be  known  as  the  Wynne  &  McMains  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency.  'Hie  members  of  the 
firm  are:  Frank  A.  Wynne,  Walter  R. 
Wvnne  and  Harrv  McMains. 


The  Shuman  Advertising  Agency, 
Qiicago,  has  been  reorganized  as  Shu¬ 
man  &  Pomeroy,  Inc.  R.  R.  Shuman 
will  continue  as  president  and  Horace  F. 
Pomeroy  becomes  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  been  associated 
witli  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc., 
and  later  put  out  magazines  of  his  own, 
including  tlie  Contractor  and  the  Modern 
'  Builder. 


G.  G.  Slagg.  for  three  years  in  the 
national  advertising  division  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Burroughs 
-Adding  Machine  Company,  has  joined 
the  Power-Alexander-Jenkins  Company, 
Detroit,  as  head  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment. 


The  C.  J.  Oliphant  .Advertising 
.Agency  has  moved  to  the  Printing 
Crafts  Building,  Xew  A’ork. 

George  R.  Cullen,  who  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  an  advertising  service  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  become  chief  copy 
writer  with  the  Walter  J.  Peterson  Com¬ 
pany.  Grand  Rapids  .Advertising  agency. 
Mr.  Cullen  at  one  time  was  chief  pub¬ 
licity  manager  and  editor  of  publications 
for  the  Hudson  Motor  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  and  tile  Chalmers  Motor  Company. 

Miss  A'iola  Marheincke  and  Robert 
F.  Carew.  hotli  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
Xew  A'ork.  were  married  this  week. 

Herbert  M.  Steele,  who  until  recently 
was  as^^ociated  with  the  Ryan  Advertis¬ 
ing  -Agency  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  has 
Joineal  the  Bloomingdale-Weiler  .Agency, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Pliilip  S.  Dodd,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  International  Xickel 
Company.  lias  become  associated  with 
the  George  L.  Dyer  Company  as  account 
executive. 


C.  H.  O.shorne,  recently  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  Sherman  and  Lehair,  Inc., 
New  A’ork  is  now  president  of  the 
Davis-Smith  Company,  Boston.  He  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Regal  Shoe  Company,  also  of  the  Lam- 
son  &  Hubbard  Corp.,  Boston.,  and 
Balch,  Price  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 


Robert  T.  Gebler,  formerly  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
and  Tracy-Parry  Company,  Philadelphia 
has  been  made  director  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  of  the  Wood,  Put¬ 
nam  &  Wood  Company,  Boston.  Other 
additions  to  the  staff  of  this  agency 
are :  W.  Cortex  Raughley,  formerly  of 
the  firm  of  Bnzhy-Raughley  Company, 
Philadelphia,  who  will  have  charge  of 
service  and  sales  for  Pennsylvania  and 
Marshall  Head,  formerly  with  the  Grov¬ 
er  Studios.  Boston,  who  becomes 
.Southern  reiiresentative. 


FORBID  RATE  JOBBING 


South  Georgia  Dailies  Uphold  Stand  of 
Agents  and  Representatives 


The  Matteson-h'ogarty-Jordan  Com¬ 
pany  has  iivned  from  140  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  to  215  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago. 

Willard  Fairchild  has  joined  Hoyt's 
Service.  Inc.,  as  art  director.  He  was 
previously  connected  with  the  Amsden 
Studios.  Cleveland,  as  supervisor  of 
production  and  layouts.  Previous  to 
this  Mr.  Fairchild  served  as  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Fuller  &  Smith. 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  editor  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Monthly,  and  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scientific  .American,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  and  director  of 
Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  advertising 
atrents.  of  New  A’ork,  Washington  and 
Chicago. 

Tlie  Flectrograph  .Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  has  been  organized  in  Chicago  with 
Henry  C.  Dosch  as  president ;  W.  E. 
Witherhee.  vice  president  and  .A.  E. 
Kirchcr,  secretary-treasurer. 

Joseph  L.  Hardig,  advertising  manager 
of  the  motor  hearings  division  of  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  Company,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Campbell-E\\  aid 
Company,  advertising  agents  of  Detroit, 
to  assist  in  sales  promotion  work. 

Charles  J.  Bell,  formerly  with  the 
MacLean  Publications,  Toronto,  has 
joined  McConnell  &  Ferguson,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  at  London,  Out. 

Jack  Knabb.  for  the  past  year  with  the 
H.  C.  Goodwin  .Advertising  Agency, 
Rochester,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Franklin  Automobile  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  A’. 

Lloyd  Hasty,  for  four  years  connected 
with  commercial  art  organizations  in 
Detroit  as  as  sales  and  service  repre¬ 
sentative.  has  joined  the  Howard-Gar- 


Local  advertisers  will  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  ‘‘job’'  their  rates  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  by  niemliers  of  the  .Associ.atcd 
Dailies  of  South  Georgia,  according  to 
a  resolution  passed  at  tlicir  meeting  last 
week  at  Moultrie,  Ga.  After  endorsing 
the  stand  of  the  American  .Association 
of  .Advertising  .Agencies  and  the  Six- 
Point  League  of  New  A’ork  on  the 
(luc-^tion,  the  association  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution : 

“Resoh’cd,  That  no  member  of  the 
•Associated  Dailies  of  South  Georgia 
will  permit  any  local  advertiser  to  ‘job’ 
his  local  contract  rate  to  any  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  that  all  contracts  with  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers  entered  into  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  will  contain  a 
clause  specifically  prohibiting  such  a 
practice,  and  that  no  member  of  this 
association  shall  accept  any  n.ational  ad¬ 
vertising  which  comes  through  local 
dealers  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  news¬ 
paper’s  gross  foreign  rate.” 

Signers  of  the  resolution  are:  .Albany 
Herald,  .Americus  Times-Recorder,  Co- 
lumhiis  F'nqnirer-Sun,  Columbus  Led¬ 
ger.  Cordcle  Dispatch,  Dublin  Couricr- 
Hcrald,  Moultrie  Observer,  Thomas- 
ville  Times-Enterprise,  Tiflon  Gazette, 
A’aldosta  Times,  and  AA’aycross  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald. 


Political  Writers  Guests 

Political  writers,  state  officials  and  tlie 
Legislative  AA’riters’  Association  w'ere 
guests  at  a  banquet  given  in  Spring- 
field  by  Abner  Murray,  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  state  senate.  Among  tlie 
speakers  were  AA’illiam  Stuart  of  the 
Chicago  American,  Claude  Pike  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Thomas  Brennan 
of  the  Chicago  Post  and  Frank  Butzow 
of  the  Associated  Press. 


Indication  of 
Lineage  Increzise 


1920  V8.  1918 


BOSTON 

AMERICAN 


Financial  Advertising 
Total  Lines,  1918...  21,769 
"  '•  1920.  .  .233,609 


gQ  Buy  Space  in 
M  Boston’s  Greatest 


!  2  Evening  Newspaper 


Los  Angeles--The  largest  city  in  the  Weit 


The  largeet  daily  circulation  in  the  IVeif 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 
Government  Circulation  Statement 


April  1,  1921 


143,067 


It  grows  just  like  Los  Angeles.  The 
Evening  Herald  goes  into  practically 
every  home — covers  this  field  completely. 

Representatives 
New  York:  Chicago: 

H.  W.  Moloney  G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 

604  Times  Bldg.  432  Marquette  Bldg. 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Ivouisville  Herald  led  the  other 
Louisville  morning  newspaper  in  local 
display  advertising  for  the  year  of  1920 
b^’  182,991  ai/ati'  Zincs.  Local  advert 
tiscrs  ktiozv  local  values. 


THE 

LOUISVILLE 

HERALD 


Kentucky's  Greatest  Newspaper 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


Few  Papers — (If  any) — surpass  the 

TIMES 


NEW  JERSEY 


A  Food  Medium 


Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  size  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto 
pages.  Tuesday,  Music  Page. 
Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Marbridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
TOURNAL 


has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer- 
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The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

Carrie*  more  display  ad> 
vtftising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Westchester 
County. 

This  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  its  power  that  the 
advertiser  should  heed,  if 
desirous  of  reaching  the 
people  of  Mount  Vernon. 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Representative 
171  Madiion  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Nearly  every  person  in  Richmond  reads 
The 

NEWS-LEADER 

The  Niws-LaADsa's  circulation  in 
Richmond  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  Richmond  papers  combined. 

The  NEWs-LaADts's  circulation  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  greater  than  any  other  Virginia 
newspaper. 

The  sworn  statements  of  the  Richmond 
papers  show  the  News-Leader  has  a 
daily  circulation  in  Richmond  which  is 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  its 
nearest  competitor. 

Foreign  representatives 
The  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Marbridge  Building  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
B’way  at  34th  St.  Lytton  Building. 
New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Keough,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progressive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 


THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field 

SniC  IRsp 

The  National  Jewish  DailR 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
ITS  — 

THE  NEW 
ORLEANS  ITEM 


WIRE 
'TW/ 

For  Evening  aadSunday Newspapers 
hiternational  News  Service 

Vorld.  Building  .  New Yorb . 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Allied  Crafts  Service,  712  Kanawha  Bank* 
ing  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va,  Will 
use  trade  papers  and  newspapers  for  the  Nitro 
Supply  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Will  run 
copy  in  newspapers  in  the  South  and  East  over 
a  period  from  ten  to  twenty  weeks  for  the  Old 
Sweet  Springs,  Sweet  Springs,  Va. 

Thomas  E.  Basham  Company,  Inter- 

Southern  Bldg.,  Louisville.  Making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Axton-Fisher  To¬ 
bacco  Comjiany. 

Blackman  Company,  116  West  42d  street, 
New  York.  Making  13,000-line  contracts  for 
the  Colonial  Chemical  Company. 

Brearley-Hamilton  Co.,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.  A  campaign  is  now  being  worked  out 
for  trade  papers  for  Imperial  Desk  Company, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Chambers  Agency,  Maison-Blanche  Bldg., 
New  Orleans.  Making  yearly  contracts  with 
newspapers  for  Behrens’  Drug  Company.  Mak¬ 
ing  yearly  contracts  with  newspapers  for  Steel 
Steamship  Line,  Inc. 

Critchfield  &  Co.,  Brooks  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Sending  out  4-inch  orders  to  run  156  times 
in  Middle  Western  newspapers  for  T.  C.  New¬ 
man  Cigar  Company,  Clev’eland,  Ohio.  WiU 
shortly  put  on  campaign  for  the  Autopoint 
Pencil  Company,  Chicago. 

Dauchy  Agency,  9  Murray  street.  New 
York.  Sending  out  one-inch  orders  to  run  156 
times  for  Chichester  Chemical  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Dillard  Jacobs  Advertising  Agency,  Cand¬ 
ler  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Making  yearly  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Jacobs’  Pharmacy. 

Doremus  &  Co.,  44  Broad  street.  New 
York.  Making  yearly  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  National  City  Company. 

Dudley  Walker  &  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Making  yearly  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 

Elliott  Advertising  Service.  262  East 
avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Making  5,000-line 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  Shinola  Com¬ 
pany. 

Erickson  Company*  381  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  during  June 
for  the  Converse  Rubber  ^hoe  Company,  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass. 

Ferry  Hanly  Advertising  Company,  Hiber¬ 
nia  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Making  yearly 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  Cherokee  Fuel 
Company.  Making  yearly  contracts  with  farm 
papers  for  Interstate  Cotton  Oil  Refining  Com¬ 
pany. 

L.  S,  Goldsmith,  244  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  .Making  5,600-line  contracts  with  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  newspapers  for  Palm  Beach  Mills. 

Guenther-Bradford  Company,  T  ribune 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  Making  yearly  contracts  with 
newspapers  for  Chicago  Spectacle  House. 

Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Making  yearly  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Pratt  Food  Company. 

Albert  P.  Hill,  233  Oliver  street,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Make  up  lists  during  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  using  magazines,  trade  papers,  direct  by 
mail  and  signs  for  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  fo  varnishes. 

Hotel  Advertising  Agency,  4 1  PaVk  Row, 
New  York.  Making  trade  deals  for  hotel  ad¬ 
vertising. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  581  Boylston 
street.  Boston.  Sending  out  2  t-a-w  schedule 
for  George  Frost  Company. 

Johnson-Dallis  Advertising  Company, 

Greenfield  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Making  3.000-Une 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  Southeastern 
Express  Company,  Atlanta.  Sending  out  12-inch 
orders  to  run  10  times  for  Alabama-Georgia 
Syrup  Company,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  19  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  advertising  for  the 
Baer  &  Wilde  Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
Kum-a-Part  Belt  Buckle. 

Koch  Company,  University  Bldg.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  Sending  out  28-Hne  orders 
for  the  Parker  Pen  Company. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  440 

4th  avenue,  New  York.  Making  5,000  1ine  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road. 

Lloyd  W.  Young,  Sloan  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Sending  out  350  inch  schedules  in  one 
year  to  Middle  Western  newspapers  for  Mara¬ 
thon  Belts. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Will  make  up  lists  this  month  for  Anchor  lop 
&  Body  Co.,  373  South  street,  Cincinnati;  mak¬ 
ing  5,000-line  yearly  contracts  with  newspapers 
for  Nordyke  &  ^iarmon  Company.  Making 
l,()00-linc  contracts  with  farm  papers  for  Texas 
Star  Flour  Mills. 

Lyddon  &  ^  Hanford,  200  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  handling  the  following  ac¬ 
counts:  Bonat  Products  Com|>any,  67  Irving 
Place,* New  York,  “Bownet  Hair  Nets;”  using 
newspapers  for  RubbiTized  Sheeting  &  Spe¬ 
cialty  Company,  225  4th  avenue.  New  York; 
using  newspapers  for  lloneer »  Products  Com 

Eany,  “Air  Peds,”  370  7th  avenue.  New’  York; 

..  &  M.  Adjustment  Dress  Form  Company, 
380  Throop  avenue.  Brooklyn;  Binney  &  Smith, 
81  Fulton  street.  New  York;  Upressit  I’roducts 
Corp.,  107  West  13th  street,  New  York. 

Metropolitan  Advertising  Company,  120 

Liberty  street,  New  York.  Using  newspapers 
and  financial  papers  for  Kardos  &  Burke. 


H.  K.  McCann  Company,  61  Broadway. 
New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  during  June 
and  September  for  the  National  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Company. 

McLain-Hadden  Simpers  Company,  210 

West  W'ashington  Square,  Philadelphia.  Re¬ 
ported  to  be  making  up  a  list,  including  trade 
papers,  for  A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Company,  4860 
North  18th  street,  Philadelphia. 

Potts-Turnbull  Advertising  Company, 

Gates  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Handling  account 
of  the  Bruce  McDonald  Company  of  that  city, 
manufacturers  of  bakers’  equipment.  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Vapo-Grecz  automatic  pan  greasing 
machine  has  begun  in  trade  publications. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  yearly  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  the  Equitable  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company, 

Procter  &  Collier,  Commercial  Tribune 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Placing  advertising  for 
Procter  &  Gamble,  manufacturers  of  “Bred- 
nut,”  a  substitute  lor  butter. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Book  Building. 
Detroit.  Has  secured  the  account  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Portland  Cement  Company,  Detroit. 
List  of  trade  papers  now  being  made  up  and 
newspapers  wifi  be  used  in  a  later  campaign. 
Also  has  secured  the  account  of  the  Northern 
Theatre  Company,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  A 
list  of  Michigan  daily  newspapers  is  being 
made  up.  Also  sending  out  orders  to  women’s 
publications  and  mail  order  papers  for  fall 
campaign  of  World’s  Star  Knitting  Company, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  104  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Sending  out 
orders  for  1,000  inches  for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company. 

E.  P.  Remington  Agency,  1280  Main  street. 
Buffalo.  Slaking  yearly  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Stewart  Motor  Corporation. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  9  East  40th 
street,  ^'ew  York.  Have  completed  plans  for 
spring  and  summer  advertising  campaign  and 
have  made  up  lists  for  the  Frank  M.  Prindle 
Company,  71  West  35th  street,  New  York, 
“Violet”  toilet  requisites. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  404  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York.  Making  yearly  contracts  with 
new’spapers  for  Ironize  Veast  Company. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  470  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  accounts  for  Simple  Elec¬ 
tric  Heating  Company.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
the  DuPont  Motors,  Moore,  Pa. 

Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  220  West  42d  street. 
New  York.  Making  up  schedules  of  weekly 
and  monthly  national  periodicals  for  Empire 
Institute,  school  for  show  card  and  sign  writ¬ 
ing,  New  York. 

Shaffer-Brennan  Advertising  Company, 

VV’ainwright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  June  for  the  Mexican  Diamond 
Importing  Company. 

Stack  Advertising  Agency,  Heyworth 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  Making  1,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Chicago  and  Northwestern- 
X.'’nion  Pacific. 

Joe  Stevens,  Jr.,  advertising  agent,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  secured  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Peru.  Ind.,  manufacturers  of  W’ood 
and  wire  shipping  cases  and  show  cases.  The 
Empire  Manufacturing  Company  formerly  was 
controlled  by  the  Schw'anbeck  Bros.,  Detroit. 

Jules  P.  Storm,  120  W'est  41st  street. 
New  York.  Making  yearly  contracts  with 
newspapers  for  Park  &  TiUord  products. 

Swift  Specific  Company,  “Bradfield  Regu¬ 
lator,”  Atlanta.  Renewing  contracts  direct. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242  Madi¬ 
son  avenue,  New  York.  Making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Sulpho  Naphthol 
Company. 

Vanderhoof  A.  Co.,  167  East  Ontario 
street,  Chicago.  Making  yearly  contracts  with 
newspapers  for  National  Beverage  Company. 

Wales  Advertising  Company,  141  West 
36th  street.  New  York.  Making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  w’ith  newspapers  for  the  John  Stanley 
Company. 


Annual  Catskills  Visit 

The  annual  visit  of  the  New  York 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  to 
the  Catskil!  Mountains  will  be  made 
May  23  to  25  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  S.  Barrett  of  Catskill.  X.  Y. 
The  party  will  leave  X’ew  York  on 
Monday  evening,  May  23,  on  the  Sau- 
gerties  Line,  foot  of  Christopher 
street,  will  spend  Tuesday  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  and  will  return  Wednesday  on 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line.  Ja.mes 
McKernan  of  the  X’eiv'  York  World, 
chairman  of  the  association,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  party. 

Five-Day  Week  for  Mergenthaler 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
this  week  put  into  effect  its  summer 
schedule,  with  the  factory  on  the  five- 
day-week  basis.  The  plant  will  be  closed 
down  for  inventory  from  June  20  to 
July  5. 


—first  of  all  a  great 
newspaper,  it  is  nat¬ 
urally  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  advertising 
mediums  of  the  U.  5. 

The 

Indianapolis  News 

FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Manager 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  Ll'TZ 

l&O  Nassau  Street  First  National  B-ink  Bldg 


THE  BOSTON  POST 

among  others  has  used 


Useful 

Bird 

Citizens 


A  series  of  84  ar¬ 
ticles  by  J.  Ham¬ 
mond  Brown. 


The  International  Syndicate 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Big  Plant 

Now  in  Course  of  Construction  at 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Large  increase  in  Savings 
Deposits  during  past  year. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  important  territory,  address 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  or  F.  R. 
Northrop,  3i03  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


World  Wide 

ADVERTISING  CORPORATION 

Advertisiiig  Counsel 

One  West  34th  St.,  New  York 

I  2969 

Telephones  Fitzroy  'j  5111 
Cable  Address: 
SCHOLZEM,  NEW  YORK 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Repressntativss 
Uetropolitsn  Tower,  People's  Gss  Bldg. 
I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  GLASS 

New  York  Chicago 
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UNKING  ADVERTISING 
AND  MARKETING 

AMOciation  of  _  National  Advertiaer* 

Will  Concentrate  on  Getting  Better 
Results  at  Semi-Annual  Meeting 
in  Atlantic  City  Next  Week 

Fitting  advertising  into  marketing 
plans  to  better  advantage  will  be  point 
of  concentration  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  to  be  held  next 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  May 
12.  13  and  14,  at  the  Hotel  Traymore, 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

The  meeting  will  start  at  10  o'clock 
Thursdaji’  morning.  May  12.  -After  a 
few  preliminaries  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  begin  telling : 

“How  my  company  is  fitting  adver¬ 
tising  into  marketing  plans  to  better 
advantage:’’ 

1.  In  the  use  of  magazines,  news¬ 
paper.  agricutural,  trade  i)apcr  or 
tUher  i)ublica.tion  space; 

2.  At  the  i)oint  of  sale. 

3.  In  direct  advertising. 

4.  In  Outdoor  .\dvertising(  poster, 
boards,  painted  bulletins,  street  cars, 
electric  signs),  through  house  organs, 
novelties,  screen  advertising.  Any 
other  method — how  has  your  company 
fitted  any  of  these  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing  into  marketing  to  advantage? 


5.  Through  salesmen  —  individual 
salesmen. 

6.  By  means  of  your  advertising 
agency. 

.At  the  last  general  meeting  at 
Lakewood.  X.  J.,  in  December,  1920, 
much  more  time  than  usual  was  given 
to  divisional  meetings  and  this  course 
was  so  heartily  approved  that  a  sim¬ 
ilar  problem  will  be  carried  out  at 
.\tlantic  City. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives 
of  350  or  more  national  advertising 
firms  will  attend  the  convention. 
Mont  H.  Wright  of  the  J.  B.  Stetson 
Company,  Philadelphia,  is  president 
and  John  Sullivan  of  Xew  A’ork  is 
secretary-treasurer.  Officers  are  not 
elected  until  the  annual  meeting  in 
December,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  new 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  will 
be  chosen  to  succeed  W.  .A.  McDermid, 
who  retired  some  time  ago. 

DE  WITT  WINS  LEGAL  DUEL 

N.  Y.  Herald’s  Counterclaim  for  $80,- 
000  Disallowed  by  Appellate  Court 

Decision  was  rendered  by  the  -Appel¬ 
late  Division  of  the  Xew  A'ork  Supreme 
Court  on  .April  29  against  the  Xew  A'ork 
Herald  Company’s  counterclaim  against 
E.  D.  De  Witt,  former  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Herald  and  Telegram,  for 
$80,775.61.  The  Herald  Company,  which 
is  being  suid  by  Mr.  De  Witt  for  $565,- 


000  for  alleged  unpaid  commissions  un¬ 
der  his  contract  of  employment  and  for 
damages  for  alleged  breach  of  contract, 
in  its  answer  to  the  suit  set  up  the  coun¬ 
terclaim  and  used  it  as  a  defense. 

Mr.  De  Witt  demurred  to  the  defense 
and  the  counterclaim  and  the  .Appellate 
Division  sustained  his  demurrer,  holding 
that  the  defense  set  up  was  insufficient  in 
law  and  that  the  counterclaim  did  not 
state  a  good  cause  for  action  against  Mr. 
De  Witt.  Costs  are  adjudged  against 
the  Herald  Company  with  leave  to  the 
company  to  answer  on  their  payment. 
Justice  Laughlin  wrote  the  opinion. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  WON’T  CUT 

Says  H.  C.  L-  Warrants  Present  Wages 

— Other  Mills  Tied  Up  by  Strikes 

Strkies  by  union  workers  in  paper 
mills  against  wage  reductions  an<l  longer 
working  schedules  have  tied  up  jiracti- 
cally  every  newsprint  plant  in  the  Ea.st- 
ern  and  Middle  Western  States  and  in 
parts  of  Canada,  the  outstanding  excep¬ 
tion  being  the  Great  Xorthern  Paper 
Compan}',  which  announced  that  living 
costs  have  not  changed  sufficiently  to 
warrant  any  reduction  in  wages  or 
change  in  working  conditions  of  its 
men  and  that  it  would  continue  {o  pay 
the  wage  .scale  of  the  past  year. 

The  stand  of  the  Great  Xorthern  hac 
created  wide  interest,  as  its  selling  price 
has  been  conspicuously  below  that  of 


other  large  newsprint  companies.  It 
a  price  of  $100  a  ton  for  1921,  whil* 
other  manufacturers  named  $130  as  their 
price  for  the  first  quarter  and  $110  for 
tlie  present  (piarter,  and  the  Great 
Xorthern  price  in  1920  was  $80,  against 
an  average  of  $110  for  other  large  pro¬ 
ducers  last  year. 

Every  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  is  reported  to  be  shut  down, 
except  at  the  plant  at  Three  Rivers, 
Que.,  which  is  partly  completed  and  has 
a  capacity  of  55  tons  of  sulphite  pulp 
daily.  The  mills  controlled  l)y  E.  \V. 
Backus  at  International  Falls,  Minn., 
and  I-'ort  F'rances,  Ont.,  are  also  report¬ 
ed  shut  down,  as  is  the  Tidewater  Mill 
in  Brooklyn,  and  the  paper  workers' 
unions  expect  that  the  number  of  strik¬ 
ers  will  be  increased  when  agreements 
expire  on  May  11  with  the  -Abitibi  Pow¬ 
er  &  Paper  Company,  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  and  the  Remington  Power  iq 
Paper  Company. 

Xegotiations  were  in  progress  this 
week  between  the  unions  and  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Pejescot  Com¬ 
panies.  _ 

Wage  reductions  of  20  per  cent  be¬ 
came  effective  Monday  in  the  plants  of 
the  Crown  Williamette  Paper  Company 
at  Camas.  Wash.,  and  the  Hawley  Pulp 
it  Paper  Company  at  Oregon  City.  .All 
mill  employes  are  affected  and  the  cut 
is  said  to  have  aroused  no  trouble. 


I 


SUPPLIES  and  EQUIPMENT 


FOR 


NEWSPAPER 


MAKING 


Printer*’  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
American  Tjrpefoanders’  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner,  Fendier  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Eai^ 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bide. 
New  York  City 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Detroit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinni 

Atlanta  Sc.  Lotiii 

Buffalo  Minneac 


Cincinnati 
Sc.  Lotiia 
Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Franciaco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


We  can  increase  your  bucineaa— you 
want  it  increaaed. 

You  have  thought  of  presa  clippinga 
youraelf.  But  let  ua  tell  you  how 
presa  clippinga  can  be  made  a  buai' 
ness'builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

1 45  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Peckham  Machinery  Co. 

Marbridge  Building 
N.  Y.  City 

Phone,  Fitzroy  6659  Room  1029 

10  Years  Selling  Web  Presses, 
Linotypes  and  Newspaper 
Equipment 

An  experience  of  30  years  in 
Selling  and  Equipping  Newspaper 
plants  at  your  service 


Prints  4-6  and  8  Page  Papers 

From  Type  Forms  and  Roll  Paper. 

A  5  Horse  Power  Motor  will  drive  it. 

Now  Being  Built  for  Early  Delivery 

Write  fan  Literature  and  Prices 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works:  New  York  Office: 

1535  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  220  W.  Forty -second  St. 
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better  men  for  better  positions 


FOREIGN  PAPER  FIRMS 
WON’T  FIX  PRICES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
3C  classification.  Cash  with  order.  For 
tbaM  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
SJled  50  words)  FREE. _ 

Advertising  Manager 

pjtcd  one  of  the  best  newspaper  advertising 
aecutive  salesmen  in  big  eastern  city.  Four 
rears  in  present  position  as  assistant  advertis- 
jag  manager  of  250,000  daily.  Previous  agency 
jnd  magazine  experience.  “Exceptionally 
clean  cut,  splendid  personal  appearance,  abso- 
lately  honest,  a  worker  and  reliable  in  every 
rtsprtt.”  ^ow  getting  $5,000.  Mention  No. 
13008.  We  connect  the  wires.  Fernald’s  Ex* 
inc..  Third  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Spfinglield,  Mass.  _ _ _ 

As  Aggressive  Man 

vho  has  for  15  years  successfully  served  as 
jjrertising  manager  and  business  manager  of 
j  lire  newspapers  desires  to  make  change.  Built 
I  jn  two  run-down  newspapers  and  have  en* 

I  mWe  reputation  for  getting  and  holding  ad* 
«rtising  through  exceptional  service  in  writing 
copy.  Address  Box  .V525,  Care  Editor  & 

PCBIISHER.  _  _  _ _ _ 

Agency  Position 

Of  position  in  advertising  department  of  mer* 
ebandising  organization  in  New'  York  City  de* 
jired  by  young  man  26  years  of  age.  Two 
Tfars'  agency  experience  backed  by  college 
training.  Understands  production-layouts,  or¬ 
dering  mechanical  work;  limited  copy  writing 
experience.  Position  must  have  real  future. 
Address  A-522.  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Newspaper  Man 

seeks  situation  as  advertising  or  promotion 
canager.  Twenty  years’  experience  large  ainl 
snail  dailies.  Write  copy  for  all  classes  ot 
business  and  can  increase  business  to  limit. 
Beferences  show  exceptional  ability  as  business 
fetter  and  holder.  Can  handle  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Can  come  quick.  Address  Box 
.A-520,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial,  Research  and  Writing 

man  with  highly  specialized  English  training 
ud  broad  experience  in  lines  above  mentioned 
fishes  position  calling  for  any  or  all  of  these 
types  of  w<»rk.  Salary  secondary  considera¬ 
tion  for  time  being.  Address  Bo.x  A-521,  Care 
Editor  &  Pubi.i.sher. 


Editorial  Writer 

Washington  newspaper  man,  with  experience 
ID  other  cities,  desires  poTiition  as  eritorial 
friter,  or  high  class  reporting.  Can  prove  up. 
Box.V531.  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

It  There  A  Vacancy 

fith  a  firm  who  desires  to  take  into  their 
t>rfanization  a  young  man  experienced  in  Space 
kUing.  Copywriting.  Commercial  Research, 
and  Classified  Promotion  ?  He  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Adveftising  Department  of  a 
tfwspaper  in  a  city  of  150,000,  but  wishes 
change  of  location,  where  there  is  a  future. 
B-:x  A-528.  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

[Would  Like 

to  get  in  touch  with  a  newspaper  publisher — 
i'yuhere— who  is  seeking  a  managing  editor 
^ified  to  take  charge  of  operations  and  put 
oat  a  live,  pojiular  daily  with  liberal  policies 
toward  the  political  and  economic  problems  of 
the  day.  Address  Box  A-523,  Care  Editor  & 
PlILlSHER. 


Where  Is  The  Firm 

rto  is  looking  for  a  young  men  who  possesses 
tk  qualifications  of  a  real  salesman,  and  who 
rill  work  with  enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  Advertising  Soliciting  and  Corre- 
Rjondence— former  I.  C.  S.  Correspondent — 
rith  knowledge  of  copywriti^,  and  thoroughly 
schooled  in  office  routine.  The  firm  who  has 
to  opening  for  such  a  man  can  reach  him  in 
are  of  Box  A-529,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^tice  to  Publishers 

61  small  trade  or  literary  periodicals:  If  yoU 
looking  for  an  experienced  editor  with 
i^eas  that  will  pay.  let  me  hear  from  you.  I 
to  running  a  successful  boy’s  magazine  now, 
jit  have  good  reasons  for  making  a  change. 

I  have  been  selling  fiction  on  the  magazine 
^Hcet  and  know  the  literary  world.  I  have 
wo  had  six  years*  editorial  experience  on  the 
-tfjer  newspapers.  Am  thirty-one.  a  university 
2^uate.  Address  Box  A-526,  Care  Editor  & 
Plusher. 

Man 

pitied,  desires  location  on  evening  paper  in 
or  Southwest  as  mail  room  foreman,  or 
®  charge  of  city  route  carriers.  Ten  years* 
o^ence  in  circulation  department.  Can  fur- 
satisfactory  references.  Address  Box  A- 
Ca£e  Editor  &  Publisher. 

trough  New*  Editor 

riitorial  writer,  paragrapher — desires  western 
fanection.  Address  Box  No.  A-530,  Care 
witor  &  Publisher. _ 

Man 

®Wrienced  as  Managing  Editor  on  small  city 
desires  connection,  with  large  paper  as 
^'W>rter.  College  graduate,  clean  cut,  and 
UJJ  mixer.  W.  T.  C.,  Box  “F,**  Harrods- 

J^®*rtUing  Manager 

“^ftic  advertising  manager-solicitor,  desir- 
change,  seeks  permanent  connection  with 
rj^isive  daily  in  growing  northwest  city, 
-fenced  copy  layout  man  with  all  essential 
^cations.  Systematic  handling  of  foreign 
local  business.  Unquestionable  record. 
A-535  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


The  Washington  Post 

The  Washington  Post  is  desirous  of  securing 
the  services  of  several  bright  young  men,  who 
can  write  and  solicit  advertising.  Men  with 
originality  and  enthusiasm  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Give  references  and 
all  information  about  yourself.  Communica¬ 
tions  will  be  treated  as  confidential.  Address 
replies  to  Arthur  D.  Marks,  Business  Manager. 
The  Washington  Post,  VVashington,  D.  C, 


F.  W.  Kellogg,  Los  Angeles  Publisher, 
Returning  from  Europe,  Says  Tariff 
on  Print  May  Follow  Failure 
of  American  Negotiations 

“American  publishers  shoiitd  not 
overestimate  the  available  supply  of 
newsprint  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland 
and  Germany,”  said  F,  \V.  Kellogg, 
business  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Express,  to  Editor  &  Pub- 


Wanted — Linotype  Operators, 

Conmositors  and  make-up  men  for  newspaper 
in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Steady  job — $35.00 
day  and  $37.00  night.  Non-union.  Reply  Box 
194,  I..ancaster,  Pa. 


Wanted 


i.iSHER  on  his  return  to  \’ew  York. 
April  30.  on  the  Aquitania  from  a  six 
months’  trip  on  which  he  visited  the 
Xorwegian  paper  mills  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  paper  manufacturers  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 


News  Editor  on  morning  newspaper,  city  of 
50,000  in  middle  west.  Good  opportunity  for 
man  who  has  ha<l  copy  desk  experience.  $50. 
Address  Box  A-532,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Want  It? 

THEN  get  co^iy  “TELLING  A  BODY,**  tell¬ 
ing  about  Marianna,  Florida,  by  writing  Mari¬ 
nina  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Marianna,  Fla. 


LEGAL  NOTICE  ' 

TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  COMPANY: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  COM¬ 
PANY  will  be  held  Wednesday  morning,  May 
11th,  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  the  general  offices 
of  the  Company,  Pulitzer  Building,  suite  1116, 
63  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
election  of  directors  and  two  inspectors  of 
election  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business  as  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  COM- 
PANY. 

JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN. 

President. 


“I  find  upon  my  return  that  many 
puhlishers  believe  there  is  an  unlim¬ 
ited  supply  of  paper  to  be  secured 
from  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  is 
not  a  fact.  There  is  probably  in  both 
of  these  countries  at  the  outside,  about 
80,000  tons  of  export  paper.  Much 
Swedish  paper  is  being  offered  by 
New  York  paper  brokers  at  present. 
One  would  think  the  amount  of  these 
offerings  reached  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sa.mc  tonnage  is  being  offered 
by  many  brokers. 

“Only  one  can  sell  it,  hut  all  are 
trying  to  do  so.  The  governments  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  will  not  permit 
the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  wood,  so 
prevalent  in  America.  That  means 
that  only  a  definite  maximum  amount 
of  paper  and  wood  pulp  can  be  made 
in  Sweden  and  Norway.  I  saw  some 
splendid  mills  in  Norway,  two  of  them 
equal  to  our  best  American  mills. 


E.  C.  McMAHON, 

Secretary. 

New  York,  April  15,  1921. 


AN  IMPRESSIVE  EXHIBIT 


Editor  Fills  Book  with  12  Months’  Free 
Publicity 

Scott  M.  Swisher,  who  edits  the 
Lesueur  Center  (Mifin.)  Leader-Demo¬ 
crat,  sometime  ago  saved  all  the  propa¬ 
ganda  and  free  publicity  matter  sent  to 
him  during  twelve  months  for  use  in  his 
weekly  newspaper,  and  pasted  it  in  a 
big  scrap  book  which  he  called  “The 
Big  Book  of  Bunk.”  The  stuff,  which 
filled  its  pages  to  the  limit,  was  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  free 
publicity  seekers  attempt  to  grab  space 
at  the  editor’s  expense. 

Mr.  Swisher  took  the  book  with  him 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association,  where  he  exhib¬ 
ited  it  to  the  members.  It  proved  to  be 
an  eye-opener  to  many  of  them  who 
apparently  were  unaware  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  manner  in  which  they  were  being 
buncoed.  Prof.  Kirkwood,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  was  so  impressed 
by  it,  that  he  asked  Mr.  Swisher  to  turn 
the  volume  over  to  him  for  use  in  his 
classes  of  journalism,  where  he  after¬ 
ward  found  it  of  great  service  in  im¬ 
pressing  upon  his  students  the  menacing 
evil  of  free  publicity. 


Triple  Merger  in  NeilUville 

The  Neillsville  fWis.)  Times,  Neills- 
ville  Republican-Press  and  Granton 
News  have  been  combined  as  the  Neills¬ 
ville  Press. 


Akron  Morning  New*  Quits 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Morning  News, 
which  began  publication  February  15,  has 
suspended,  giving  as  reasons  lack  of  bus¬ 
iness  and  insufficient  equipment. 


“Cost  of  manufacturing  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  j'ear  in  Norway  has  been 
about  $65  per  ton.  It  will  be  about 
$55  per  ton  during  1921  a.nd  about  $45 
per  ton  during  1922.  Norway  has  a 
super-abundance  of  water  power;  con¬ 
sequently  the  mills  do  not  have  to  buy 
coal  for  power  purposes. 

“The  mills  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  only  running  about  50  per  cent 
capacity.  There  are  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  accumulated  wood  pulp  in 
England,  consequently  England,  which 
is  Norway  and  Sweden’s  greatest  cus¬ 
tomer.  is  not  buying  much  wood  pulp 
now.  Many  mills  in  England  are  idle, 
as  there  is  a  smaller  consumption  of 
paper  in  England  a.t  present  than  for 
many  years  past. 

“G.  F.  Steele,  representing  the  Can¬ 
adian  Export  Paper  Company,  and 
Arthur  Hastings,  representing  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  have  just 
returned  from  abroad,  Mr.  Steele  com¬ 
ing  back  on  the  same  steamer  with 
me.  They  also  attended  the  meeting 
held  in  Copenhagen,  April  3  to  5, 
when  about  thirty  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  were  present.  At  this  meeting 
there  was  a  discussion  regarding  the 
agreed  minimum  price  of  paper.  It 
was  not  agreed  upon,  but  statistics 
will  be  exchanged  between  various 
countries.  This  is  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  the  formation  of  a  world-wide 
price  fixing  organization.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Kellogg  said:  “My 
prediction  is  that  the  minimum  price 
for  the  last  half  of  1921  will  be  4.75  to 
5  cents  at  the  mills  in  the  United 
States  and-  Canada  and  414  cents  for 
1 1922.  Failure  to  perfect  a  price-fixing 
organization  in  Copenhagen  will  he 
followed  by  a  desperate  attempt  at 
Washington  by  North  American  paper 
makers  to  pass  legislation  that  will 
shut  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish  and 
German  paper  out  of  the  United 


$5,000  Cash 

and  $3,250  deferred  or  $8,000  cash  buys 
western  weekly  newspaper  property,  the 
leader  in  its  field.  Returned  owner  $3,700 
in  1920  for  his  personal  effort  and  invest¬ 
ment  from  a  gross  business  of  $10,000. 
Well  equipped,  including  No.  10  Linotype. 

Proposition  V.  X. 

CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  Hof  Matrix  Roller,  Direct 
chain  drive,  with  3  h.  p. 

D.  C.  motor.  Either  wet 

or  dry  mats .  $475  f.o.b. 

1  Semi'Autoplate  with  4  h.p. 

D.  C.  motor  and  metal 

pump.  For  7  or  8  cols.  .$1,500  f.o.b. 

1  Hand  Casting  Box.  Per¬ 
fect  condition.  For  7  or 
8  cols .  $100  f.o.b. 

Immediate  Deliveries 

Southern  Publishers  Exchange,  Inc. 

S civspaper  Properties  and  Equipment 

12  North  Ninth  Street  P.  O.  Box  1597 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Unusual  Opportunities 

Daily  &  Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Properties 

Times  Building,  New  York 

Established  1910 


SHOWALTER 
Advertisiiig  PromotioD  Service 

Founded  by  W.  D.  Showalter 
Carried  on  by  E.  J.  Craine 
51  Irring  Place 
For  Neuspapert  and  Magazines 

Monthly  promotion  copy  for  use  in  build¬ 
ing  up  classified  and  store  advertising. 
A  Service  that  educates  readers  to  read  the 
advertisements  and  stimulates  merchants  to 
advertise  adequately. 

Write  for  particulars  and  rates  on  four 
month’s  trial  service. 


“The  African  World” 

& 

“Cape>toXairo  Express” 

Published  every  Saturday  in 
London. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES 

The  World  Wide  AdvortUlag 
Corporation 

No.  1  West  Thirty-fourth  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


States,  whereby  the  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  will  reap  a  rich  harvest.” 


James  Buys  Kansas  Paper 

Frank  James,  of  El  Dorado.  Kan., 
has  purchased  the  Syracuse  (Kan) 
Journal. 


Editor  &  P  ublisheT  f  or  M  ay  7 ,  1921 


TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
TRADE  OF  KANSAS 

Copefea 
Batlp  Capital 

Sworn  Government  Report 

for  6  Months  endinf  Sept.  20,  1920 

34,222 

lU  sale*  promotion  department  is 
at  the  service  of  advertiser*.  And 
it  really  promotes. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Publisher. 


No  Hesitancy 

Advertisers’  statements  are  implicitly 
accepted  in  a  newspaper  that  possesses 
M  integrity  which  is  not  questioned. 

In'Tbe  great  Pittsburgh  district  the 
element  of  hesitancy  is  removed  from 
the  prospective  purchaser’s  mind  when 
be  reads  an  advertising  proposition  in 

The  Pittsburgh  Post 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  one  of  the  big  aids  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Pittsburgh. 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  E.  Lutz, 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg^  Chicago,  III. 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  Carroll. 
Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Miami  Herald 

The  Fastest  Growing  Paper  in  Florida. 
First  in  Prestige,  Power  and  Quality 
circulation 

Only  Daily  and  Sunday  Morning  Paper 
in  Southeastern  Florida. 

Clientele  high  above  average  buying 
power. 

Member  Audit  Rureau  of  Circulations 

Represented  by 

Frosty  Landis  &  Kohn 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  ATLANTA 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  S8th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  CLUBS 


’^HE  nominating  committee  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Xew  York  has 
proposed  the  following  ticket  for  the 
next  election:  President.  Frank  E.  Fehl- 
man ;  V'ice-President,  Charles  C.  Green 
(three-  years);  Treasurer,  Oliver  B. 
Merrill;  Directors  (three  years),  George 
W.  Hopkins,  and  Sydney  R.  Clarke;  for 
two  years.  Herman  G.  Halstead.  A 
group  of  members  of  the  club,  since  the 
ticket  was  proposed  have  sent  out  a  let¬ 
ter  endorsing  H.  K.  Stroud  as  a  director 
for  three  years  in  place  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
stating  that  the  former,  at  present  a 
member  of  the  board,  deserves  re-elec¬ 
tion. 

The  K.  U.  Ad  Club  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  by  journalism  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Professors  in  the  university 
will  give  talks  on  such  subjects  as  psy- 
chologj-,  design  and  color  as  applied  to 
advertising.  Typography  and  layouts 
will  also  be  discussed.  The  club  will 
supplement  class  work  by  extensive 
reading  of  current  advertising,  report¬ 
ing  on  their  reading  at  each  meeting. 
Officers  elected  are:  President.  LcRoy 
Hughes;  Vice-President,  Ted  Hudson; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Karl  E.  Koerper. 

Speakers  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
season  of  the  Technical  Publicity  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Machinery  Club,  Xew 
York,  the  evening  of  May  12  will  be 
Harford  Powel.  Jr.,  editor  of  Collier’s; 
B.  C.  Forbes,  editor  of  Forbes’ ;  and 
Samuel  C.  Dunn,  vice-president  of  the 
Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  editor  of  Railway  -Age. 

The  Oklahoma  Poster  Advertising 
Men’s  .Association  held  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  .Ardmore  last  week.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows :  Cecil  Switzer, 
Shawnee,  president ;  O.  L.  Parker,  .Ada, 
vice-president ;  George  L.  Knapp,  Ok¬ 
mulgee,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Greater  Buffalo  .Advertising 
Club  last  week  held  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Buffalo  .Association  of  Credit  Men. 
E.  D.  O’Dca,  president  of  the  display 
association,  addressed  the  two  clubs, 
pointing  out  the  need  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  display  men  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  in  planning  sales  campaigns.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  address  living  models  were 
dressed  by  experts  of  the  display  asso¬ 
ciation  and  practical  demonstrations  of 
display  work  were  given. 

The  Wisconsin  Press  .Association  plans 
an  automobile  tour  of  the  state  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  summer  meeting  in 
July.  The  business  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Marshfield  July  21. 

The  advertising  clubs  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  are  arranging  for  a  special  car  to 
carry  members  of  the  three  clubs  who 
intend  to  make  the  trip  to  .Atlanta.  Ga., 
for  the  annual  convention  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
in  June. 

Business  sessions  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  annual  meeting  in  El 
Reno  May  13  and  14,  will  differ  some¬ 
what  from  previous  meetings  of  the 
editors.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  round¬ 
table  discussions  separately  for  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  weekly  and  daily  papers.  For 
editors  of  daily  papers  topics  of  interest 
to  them  have  been  selectecL  “Freight 
Rates  on  Print  Paper”  will  be  discussed, 
with  Clyde  K.  .Muchmore,  Ponca  City 
News,  and  Fred  C.  Cowles.  Mc.-\lester 
Xews-Capital,  leading.  The  44-hour 
Week,”  will  be  discussed  by  G.  G.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Okmulgee  Democrat,  and  W.  R. 
Martineau,  Oklahoma  City  Live  Stock 


News.  “The  Sliding  Scale  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Rates”  will  be  handled  by  Noel  Bix- 
by,  Muskogee  Phoenix,  and  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  Shawnee  News,  and  John 
Easley  of  the  -Ardmoreite  will  talk  about 
“Community  Service.” 

For  the  editors  of  weekly  papers  the 
program  contains  “Advertising  Rates 
and  the  Readjustment  of  Conditions,” 
by  W.  W.  Morrison,  Waurika  Democrat, 
and  Charles  J.  Seely,  Sayre  Headlight. 
“Buying  Print  Paper”  will  be  handled 
by  Bert  Lawton,  Fairfax  News,  and  W. 
A.  Kelly,  Marshall  Tribune.  A.  O. 
Woodyard,  Pawnee  Courier-Dispatch, 
will  discuss  “Printing  Schedule  and  the 
United  Typothetae”  and  J.  W.  Kayeser, 
Chickasha  Star,  will  assist.  “Linotypes 
in  Small  Offices”  will  be  discussed  by 
D.  O.  Groff.  Southeast  Oklahoman, 
Hugo,  and  P.  E.  D.  Underwood,  Thomas 
Tribune.  “.Advertising  Rates  Based  on 
Circulation”  will  be  handled  by  E.  L. 
Hubbard,  Crescent  News. 

The  Northern  California  Editorial  .As¬ 
sociation  is  holding  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Willows,  May  7  and  8. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Women’s  .Adver¬ 
tising  League  has  announced  chairmen 
of  its  various  committees  and  has  out¬ 
lined  its  activities  for  the  year.  The 
league  has  also  adopted  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws.  The  committee  chair¬ 
men  are:  Membership.  Miss  L.  Wetsel : 
entertainment,  Mrs.  Cleva  Bowlees; 
program,  Miss  Jessie  White;  publicity, 
-Mrs.  I.  Roberts;  delegate  to  the  coii- 
vention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Miss  Lillian 
Culhreath. 

Edward  Flicker,  publisher  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Publishing 
Company  papers,  as  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee  of  tlie  Bridgeport 
■Ad  Club,  has  announced  the  following 
slate  of  officers  to  he  elected  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  .May:  President,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Griffin  and  Thomas  O’Donnell : 
vice-president,  Edward  T.  Purcell  and 
h'lmer  Pfriem;  secretary-treasurer,  .Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Guertin  and  Francis  J.  Rock: 
directors.  Miss  Lois  E.  Bennett,  A.  E. 
Belisle,  Ralph  Blackburn,  J.  W.  Con¬ 
nors,  W.  J.  Guggenheim,  Charles  H. 
Levy.  L.  J.  McCracken,  W.  J.  Travis 
and  .A.  C.  Flathcr. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of 
Iowa  will  he  held  May  17-19  at  Fort 
Dodge. 

The  Dallas  (Te.x.)  Penwomeii  held 
their  annual  election  of  officers  last 
week  with  the  following  results :  Mrs. 
Cora  E.  Behrends,  president;  Mrs. 
Mairic  lAilsom  Wynne,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Fitzgerald,  second 
vice-i)resident ;  Mrs.  L.  R.  .\lalone,  third 
vice-i)rcsidcnt ;  Miss  Elsie  Griffing,  re¬ 
cording  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  O.  I'eagar- 
den,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  R. 
T.  Skiles.  treasurer;  .Mrs.  .Augusta  .An¬ 
tony.  custodian ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hunter, 
parliamentarian;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Triplett, 
auditor. 

The  fourth  entertainment  and  dance 
of  the  New  )'ork  Times  Club  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  I’ennsylvania,  May  3.  with 
-\d(dph  S.  Ochs,  honorary  president,  and 
-Miss  Constance  Binttcy,  the  screen  star, 
as  guests  of  hotior.  The  program  was 
made  up  mostly  of  what  was  called 
“home  talent."  with  a  cottcert  by  the 
pressrootn  hand,  in  tiew  grayish  blue 
uniforms,  as  the  feature. 


Labor  Daily  for  Des  Moines 

The  Unionist,  a  weekly  union  labor 
liapcr  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  has  an- 
tiounced  that  it  will  soon  he  published  as 
an  evening  daily. 


.Va'ittlll-'lSiiEil 


During  1920,  The  De. 

troit  News  with  28.117.238 
agate  lines  led  all  other 
six  and  seven  times  a  week 
newspapers  in  advertising 
volume.  This  was  due  to 
the  wonderful  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  Detroit  field 
and  its  thorough  coverage 
bv  the  News  alone. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

HARLEM  OFFICE 


Now  located  at 


111  West  125th  Street 

IVest  of  Lenox  Avenue 


The  Personal  Contact 

Few  advertising  mediums  where  read¬ 
ers  take  a  personal  interest  in  all  the 
news  and  advertising  excel 

Pittsburg*s  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Branch  Offices: 

Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Co., 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  IIL 


The  Family  Income 

Over  $3,000.00 

In  Buffalo  the  percentage  of  fam¬ 
ilies  with  incomes  over  $3,000.00  ii 
Six  Times  Greater  than  the  average 
for  United  States. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  reaches  9) 
per  cent  of  the  families  with  $3,000.00 
income  or  over.  It  reaches  80  i«r 
cent  of  the  English  reading  familiat 
in  the  Buffalo  market. 

KELLY  SMITH  CO, 

Foreign  Representatives 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111* 


A  business  depression  has  no  terrors  fof 
the  North  Jersey  Shore — the  field  doini 
nated  by 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

(Evening  and  Sunday) 

This  territory  has  factories  that 
$25,000,000  annually;  farms  yielding 
000,000  annually;  and  a  huge  resort  oils' 
ness  besides. 

It  requires  a  panic,  indeed,  to  seriomh 
affect  all  of  these  lines  of  endeavor. 
Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Cei 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  RepreieelsH’* 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Association  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

J.  LYLE  KINMONTH,  Publisher 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Pennsyivaiiia 

Concentrate  your  selling  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  Pennsylvania  and  get  your  share  of 
the  tremendous  business  that  is  waiting  for  the 
right  kind  of  merchandise  and  selling. 

Use  Pennsylvania  daily  newspapers— coup¬ 
ling  your  product  with  the  local  dealer  who 
distributes  it 

The  Pennsylvania  newspapers  listed  here 
will  do  wonders  for  you.  Figure  out  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  rate,  and  you  will  be  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  comparative  small  cost 


Circu- 

2*500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Allentown  Call  (M)  Item . 

....(E) 

32,561 

.10 

.10 

*  Altoona  Mirror  . 

....(E) 

23.556 

.06 

.06 

Bethlehem  Globe  . 

....(E) 

7,764 

.04 

.04 

^Chester  Times  and  Republican 

(M&E) 

15,110 

.065 

.05 

Coatesville  Record  . 

....(E) 

5,429 

.021 

.021 

Connellsville  Courier  .... 

.  .  . . (E) 

5,267 

.0179 

.0179 

*  Easton  Express  . 

.  .  .  .  (E) 

13,260 

.05 

.05 

Easton  Free  Press  . 

.  .  .  .  (E) 

13,969 

.05 

.05 

*Erie  Dispatch  (M)  Herald 

(E) 

(M&E) 

19,493 

.065 

.065 

*Erie  Dispatch-Herald  .... 

....(S) 

18,738 

.07 

.07 

*Erie  Times  . 

.  .  .  .  (E) 

27,787 

.08 

.08 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  .  .  . 

.  . .  .  (E) 

34,445 

.095 

.035 

*Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  . 

.  (M&E) 

23,143 

.08 

.08 

Government  Statements, 

>  April  1, 

1921. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1921. 


Circu* 

lation 

2*500 

Lines 

10*000 

Lines 

§Oil  City  Derrick  . . 

. (M) 

6,467 

.04 

.035 

Philadelphia  Record  .  . 

. (M) 

111,883 

.25 

.25 

Philadelphia  Record  .  .  . 

. (S) 

125,555 

.30 

.30 

*  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  .  .  . 

. (M) 

57,521 

.17 

.15 

*Pittsburgh  Dispatch  .  .  . 

. (S) 

76,651 

.22 

.18 

§Pittston  (^zette  . 

. (E) 

3,847 

.03 

.025 

*Pottsville  Republican  .  . 

. (E) 

11,416 

.055 

.05 

Scranton  Republican  .  . 

. (M) 

31,190 

.12 

.10 

Scranton  Times  . 

. (E) 

35,904 

.12 

.10 

*  Sharon  Herald  . 

. (E) 

4,942 

.02 

.02 

Warren  Mi.ror  . 

. (E) 

3,780 

.0179 

.0179 

*Washington  Observer  & 

Reporter 

(M&E) 

15,640 

.06 

.05 

*  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader .  .  .  .  (E) 

18,346 

.05 

.05 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’ 

Statement, 

October  1 

,  1920. 

§Govemment  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  7,  1921 


This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States,  Saturday,  April  30th, 


GOODRICH 

Reduces  Tire  Prices 

20% 


Effective  Monday,  May  2nd 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  makes  this  readjustment  of  tire  prices 
to  meet  new  conditions,  and  to  benefit  all  tire  users.  This  reduction  includes 


Goodrich  Silvertown  Cords 
Goodrich  Fabric  Tires 
Goodrich  Inner  Tubes 


You  are  given  the  full  benefit  of  these  new  prices  right  at  the  time  when 
you  are  ready  to  replace  your  old  tires  with  new  ones.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy  them. 

Your  Goodrich  dealer  will  supply  your  needs  and  give  you  the  advantage 
of  these  new  prices  on  your  purchases. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


